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FORWARD 


Rita was born in her parent’s, Flora and Irwin Sommer, bed in 1938. At that time, 
the Nazi’s did not permit Jews to go to a hospital. Her father was Jewish and her mother 
was a non-practicing Christian. Rita had a sister, Ellen, who was one year older than her. 
Flora hid the family in their home while Irwin was in forced labor, welding empty 
gasoline barrels. Many Jews died due to explosions doing this dangerous work. Ironically 
Irwin worked as a welder after the family emigrated to America. The family tried to 
escape to Switzerland but was unsuccessful. When became too dangerous for her father 
to stay in their apartment, he was hidden in the attic of a lumber yard. During this time 
Flora worked and provided food for the entire family. At night, at great risk to herself, 
she would break the curfew to bring food to Irwin. 

When the situation became even more dangerous, they lived in an underground 
bunker in the woods with another Jewish family. The war literally went on above their 
bunker. After the British soldiers captured that area, they were safe. After the war was 
over, with the help of the British, they started a wholesale food business. They did not 
want to stay in Germany because the Germans were still anti-Semitic, so they then lived 
in a displaced person’s camp. Finally in 1950, with sponsorship from a Jewish agency, 
they emigrated to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Rita was twelve at the time. The family spoke very little English. Due to hard 
work and determination the family prospered. Rita graduated high school and Syracuse 
University. She met and married James Mandel. They had two children and four 
grandchildren. Rita was an artist and also worked as an interior designer and a medical 
illustrator at the Veteran’s hospital in Syracuse, N.Y. Rita also enjoyed painting and 
gardening. Rita was a generous and kind person who touched the heart of many persons. 

We had a happy life together. We traveled to many places in the USA and also to 
many foreign countries. Unfortunately Rita contracted breast cancer in January, 1998 and 
died in 1991 at age 52. She was a wonderful wife. I was fortunate to be married to her for 
thirty two years. 

She was a remarkable, sweet, courageous, determined person who overcame 
many obstacles in life. Because of her and her brave mother, who saved her family from 
the Nazi’s, two more generations of Mandel family have been bom and prospered. 


James Mandel 
July 18, 2014 



THE LIFE OF RITA J. MANDEL 


LOVE, COURAGE, AND MIRACLES OF WW II. 

1. FLORY IS BETROTHED 

My mother, Flory, consented to marry my father, Erwin, after seven years of 
dating each other off and on. There really wasn't that much love between them at that 
time, but they needed each other. Erwin put it bluntly: "Flory, if you don't marry me, 
they (Nazis) will kill me". So Flory consented. She knew that with all the Nazi turmoil 
around them that his life really depended on her answer. It was 1936, Germany was in 
despair, due to the economic depression, political turmoil and uncertainty. Hitler became 
Chancellor of Germany in January 1933, under President Hindenburg. He persuaded 
President Hindenburg and the Germans to dissolve the Reichstag with an election on 
March 5, 1933. A few days before the elections, Hitler suppressed any newspapers or 
political meetings, that were against the Nazi party. His 2,000 Storm troopers (SS who 
were his bodyguards) beat up anyone who spoke out against Hitler. He replaced senior 
police officers with his own SS members. He drafted 30,000 additional SS troopers into 
the police force, to spread fear to anyone who opposed the Nazi party. Terror in the 
streets and propaganda by the Nazis afforded Hitler his position. He became Fueher 
(Leader) in August, 1934, after Hindenburg was declared senile and died. Hitler changed 
the Reichswehr (German Army) into a Nazi Army, who took an oath of loyalty to the 
new Fueher. He used his new office and troops to intimidate and spread hate for the Jews. 
He turned the children, who were in similar clubs as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, into 
“Hitler Youth Groups”. They had to march with the Nazi flag through city streets, sing 
and recite Nazi propaganda, and spy on their families. The children were indoctrinated to 
believe Hitler was their master, they obeyed and told on their own families, friends and 
neighbors. 

The Jews had lived in Germany and all over Europe for a long time. They fought in 
the German Army and one family even financially helped Bismarck during World War I. 
Because Jews were not permitted to own or work the land, they became well read, 
educated and often professionals in Medicine, Science and Music. The Jews in Germany 
were assimilated with the Christians. They did not live in ghettos (separate housing 
complexes). There only difference was their religion. Jews were always persecuted 
because of their religion and that they always a minority within the countries they lived. 
They were forced to live in ghettos in Russia, Poland and other countries except 
Germany. The ghettos made the Jews an easy target for prejudice and hate. Among the 
Germans, the Jews had relatively better lives and lived peacefully together, until Hitler 
introduced Nazism to the Germans. 

In 1935, the Nuremburg Laws denied Jews their basic rights as German citizens, 
"Jews could not vote", "Jews were not permitted to marry Christians nor have sexual 
relations with a Christian". It was punishable by imprisonment, forced labor or death. 
Those that opposed him, were quickly beaten, kicked, jailed or shot by his SS men. The 
SS were always in the crowd, to intimidate or place fear in the audience. Hitler rallied the 
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German people into hatred for the minorities, Jews, cripples, Gypsies, old people and 
foreigners. Hitler promised Germany the world, glory and power. First, the Jews were 
ordered to emigrate out of Germany. Many tried, but it takes time and a willing country 
to accept them. Then, he stopped all emigration and sent the Jews to concentration 
camps. 

The future did not look bright for the Jews. And Erwin was a Jew. Flory was a non- 
practicing Lutheran, who feared God and believed in kindness to all mankind. She hated 
the Nazi rhetoric’s and politics and feared the Nazis' terrorism. She heard of so many 
political prisoners, and often they were executed, and here she was right in the middle of 
it all. She hated everything they stood for. She was raised kindly, had respect for others 
and God. She was in Hamburg, a distance from her sweet mother in Berlin. How could 
she say "no" to a helpless human being, who begs her for help to survive the evil Nazi 
regime? 

My parents were married by the Standesamt (Justice of Peace) at the Hamburg Court 
House. It was April 16, 1936. She was in a black fur coat (Pelz Mantel), and he in his 
gentlemanly winter coat. He worked as wholesale shoe salesman and she as bakery shop 
salesgirl. How could they ever have met? In those days, people in Europe felt it 
unrefined to meet at random, accidentally. It was more acceptable to be introduced or to 
meet through newspaper advertisements. The latter, was how Flory and Erwin met. 

They both sought companionship and possible nuptial arrangements. She was brought up 
by her sweet, and delicate seamstress mother in Berlin. Her mother's name was Else and 
her robust, feisty older sister was named Edith. Flory left Schoeneberg, near Berlin, and 
went to Hamburg, a much larger city, to find a job. 

Schoeneberg had its advantages also. It was well known for its harness horse racing 
and sailboat regattas. Her Uncle Willy, her mother's brother, participated in the latter 
sport, and often received crystal trophies. Only one of the beautiful trophies was given to 
Flory and is now mine to treasure. It stands about 16 inches tall and is beautifully 
cut leaded crystal, with a true ring to it when tapped. But now, I'm getting ahead of 
myself. So I will continue, my mother’s life story, which is most unique and worthwhile. 

Her mother, Else, was a widowed seem-stress, who managed a respectable 
household all of her own. While Edith, her older sister played like a tom-boy on the 
street, Flory would sit for hours by her mother's side and sew or embroider. The two 
sisters' personalities clashed, in childhood and in adulthood. Ironically, the two sisters 
moved together into a small apartment and did not live together happily thereafter. 

They needed each other for moral and financial support. Edith married and had a boy 
named Gerhard. Who was nicknamed Gerdie. He had light blond wavy hair and was 
very light complexion. Flory always enjoyed him, but not his drunkard father. Needless 
to say, a lot of arguing took place in their little apartment. When Gerdie’s father died, 
Gerdie grew up idealizing the Nazis. Being a boy, and wanting to be a man, he enlisted in 
the German army at age 17. Within a year Edith was notified of his death. He caught 
dysentery and died. Edith blamed the world, the Jews, everybody, but not the Nazis. 
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Flory and Erwin met through a newspaper advertisement, seven years before they 
married. That was a respectable way to meet, if you were not introduced to someone by 
your friends or relatives. He was slightly bald and not as handsome as she imagined he 
would be, but he treated her nicely, like a lady. He brought her flowers on occasion and 
even chocolate candy at times. Both were very much appreciated by her. She had a 
weakness for flowers and candy. Also he was educated in the Judaic studies and classical 
music, and he was an interesting conversationalist. He played piano and even had a talent 
for painting. So they dated in a reasonable fashion, going to museums, theatres, movies, 
dancing etc. using public transportation, such as streetcars, trains, buses or taxies. 

Often they would meet at previously arranged points of interest or at her address. 
But due to too many steps, in their old city apartment building and fear of “people will 
talk”, they made up a unique verse of whistling for each other. They used the whistling 
tune to find each other in a crowd, or when meeting each other during their courtship and 
marriage. For instance, if Erwin wanted to let Flory know, that he has come to take her 
out. He would whistle outside on the street level, so she would hear him six stories up, 
when he arrived. She in turn, did not want to give her identity to anyone except him, and 
returned his whistle. That in itself, was quite an achievement for her. For she did not 
know how to whistle, before then. They dated off and on, because they would argue 
often. Either he stood her up, by not showing up promptly as arranged or he would forget 
the appointment all together. Sometimes he would come in sweaty or tom clothing, for 
he lived as a bachelor. 

Flory was a lady, and took great pride in her clothes. She even sewed many of her 
own outfits with confidence, her mother, Else taught her. Flory was also very feminine 
and good looking. So after an argument, they would split up temporarily. Then he would 
Then he would woo Flory again, with flowers and candy. Knowing her weakness, she 
gave in every time. 

And so it was no different, when he came to her with "Flory, you have to marry me, 
or they will kill me". How could she refuse him after all the time they spent together? 

She reasoned, he wasn't the worst. And she visualized that she could change him into a 
neat, honest and sincere person. She even felt that they can start a business together, 
under her name. They managed to avoid the Nazi regime. They got themselves a small 
apartment, which she renovated. She sanded, stained, and polished the floors, painted, 
papered walls, and invested as much as was reasonably possible with their income, in 
furniture etc. Their advertising business caught on quickly and was a smashing 
success. Erwin got the orders from his past shoe store owners, while Flory made up the 
beautiful balloons with messages. She dyed the sticks for the balloons, packaged and 
mailed them. They were happy, they felt, for the time being. 
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2. SUCCESS AT EXPORTING & IMPORTING TEXTILES, RITA IS BORN 


Flory decided, that his wholesale shoe-sales-job was not paying him what he 
deserved. He was cut out of deals and cheated in commission by his own brother, 

Herbert, and others working for the same company. So Flory and Erwin opened 
their own business: Advertising textiles for shoe companies and others. They ordered 
printed flags, balloons, sticks and other paraphernalia as inexpensive as possible, to make 
up advertising items for retail stores. While she stayed home, using her bathtub for 
dyeing wooden sticks for balloons, filling up balloons with air or helium, he went out to 
get the orders from the many retail shoe stores and others. They were doing very well, 
when in 1937, along came Ellen, their first child. What a glorious occasion for Flory. 
And yes, Erwin was happy too. Thinking that the more children he would have, the less 
chance the Nazis would plan to kill or remove him from his Christian family. So, he said 
"Flory let's have six children, and they won’t touch us". Little did he know, that 
it did not matter, and he could not hide indefinitely. So while Flory was pregnant, she 
had to work and after Ellen was born, it became even more difficult for Flory. The 
business was demanding and progressing, but the family life was also more demanding. 

I don’t know which came first, my arrival or the business ending. I was born in 
1938, just before the infamous Crystal Night (Kristallnacht). On November the 9-10, the 
Nazis smashed in all the windows of synagogues and stores owned by Jews. They 
painted swastikas on shops and homes of Jews. They also made the Jewish people wear 
yellow Morgan David stars on their clothes, to easily identify them, mock them, 
persecute and later deport them to labor and concentration camps. So the Nazis took 
away my parents' business and the much treasured apartment. 

I, Rita Sommer, (called Hita Homma in my own baby talk) was born at home, since 
all the German hospitals were closed to Jews. A midwife came upon my mother's 
request. Although my other's (Flory) water broke nearly a week prior to my birth, she 
kept on working. Then when I finally arrived, I was so small. My mother and father said 
“that they could only find me between them in bed, by looking for a nose”. I only 
weighed 4 1/2 lbs. and had a long skinny nose. Most likely, I was a premature baby. My 
mother did not know, nor cared at that time. She knew and worried about the bigger 
problems ahead of all of us. And it did not look good for any of us, including me. All 
told, I was lucky to be bom alive and it was questionable how long any of us would be 
allowed to live. 
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3. TO LIVE IN FEAR 


After my parents' business and their apartment was confiscated by the Nazis, my 
parents saddened, angry, fearful and helpless appealed to my Aunt Edith to share her 
apartment with us. She was living in a luxury apartment. But with Gerdie, her son was 
close to military age now and her ailing, disagreeable husband, she refused us. Her 
family after all was purely German and Christian. She finally consented to keep me, as 
infant around one year old, while my folks tried to flee to Holland. They paid a steep 
Black Market fee, but were never met at the border as planned. So they came back to 
wait out their fate. They tried to escape the Nazis once before the war. All their furniture 
was sitting in a freight box (Lift) at the harbor, addressed to Shanghai, China. But they 
missed it by eight days. The Nazis declared war and closed off all escape routes. 

Finally, my father's Uncle Philip, also a Jew, shared his old apartment with us. We 
were grateful to have one room as bedroom for the four of us together, with kitchen and 
toilet shared by many people. This apartment was on the first floor of a seven story 
apartment building, counting the attic. Here cabbage and winter squash was kept in bins 
by individuals. This food was the main staple of the Germans, except for a few rationed 
ounces of cheese, butter and milk. The apartment we shared had gas heaters individually 
placed in rooms, like pot-belly stoves. The stoves were run with gas that had to be turned 
on with a key in the middle of the wooden floor. Around the stem where the key was 
inserted was a hole in the floor, where later we realized mice nested under the wooden 
floors. So an exterminator put poison and glass in the holes. 

On special occasions, my mother tried to make our live was happy as possible. 

Since the ingredients for a cake was difficult to come by, we decorated a plate of dirt with 
flowers caps pressed into it. Then we wished each other happy birthday or whatever the 
occasion would be. If time and opportunity was granted, we would celebrate the 
Christian holidays like Easter and Christmas with an occasional gift to the children. It 
was usually small, hand- made from something old. My grandmother later surprised us 
with hand sewn doll clothes, made from her underwear. We loved it. A small hard 
plastic doll was given to both my sister Ellen and me, by a Swedish sailor my mother got 
to know while working in a nightclub. That was the only work she could find and still 
spent some time with us children. We were all so grateful for the dolls. On one Easter 
occasion, my mother hid around the old apartment, some limited candy rolled up in 
paper. When we children went to look for it, our uncle Philip was inspired and loved the 
children's rejoicing sounds. 

However our Uncle Philip was very concerned for his welfare and ours. He finally 
succumbed by committing suicide, rather than endangering us and going to a 
concentration camp. He hung himself, and it was a big shock to us all. Older Jewish 
people were first to be called to go to the concentration camps. So, a few of them, living 
down the block from us gave us their most precious trinkets, crystal ornamental bowls 
and covered dishes to remember them by. I still have them, inherited from my mother, 
and treasure them more with age. I remember the kids next door playing with all kinds of 
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costly knick-knacks, like porcelain figures and vases. Most likely they came from similar 
sources. I recovered one figurine from them. We were of equal age, between two and 
five years old, playing in the dirt. Then one day, one of the downstairs neighbors threw 
out a cotton ball with blood (menstruation blood, most likely), which I showed my 
mother. She in turn, did not permit us to play in the dirt after that. 

My mother said, that I was always singing and laughing. So she called me a canary. 
She loved the tiny yellow canaries, although they died so easily. I spread joy, especially 
when I could dig in the (black) dirt outside. But, even that was eliminated. My mother 
also tried to be as cheerful as possible. But one day, my father told her “you won’t be 
happy for long”. He was right, for often both of our parents sat and cried, while 
whispering their latest fearful discoveries or news they heard. 
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4. TO RISE ABOVE IT AND SURVIVE 


So we kept to ourselves, indoors. While our mother went to work in the afternoon 
and our father was at a forced labor camp daily. We two small children were alone in 
bed. While other children played under our window, we were supposed to sleep. Our 
mother told us not to make a sound nor get up out of bed under any conditions. It 
was a hard time, but it could have been worse. 

While our mother worked afternoons and evenings, wherever she could make a 
living. I believe she worked in a bar, for she told me a few Nazis tried to pick her up and 
even came to our door. They were looking for my father, and when she said that he 
deserted, they asked her to marry them. But she always refused them. Her answer of 
desertion was mainly to have them stop asking or looking for him. When my father was 
home at night, he had duty to save people from bombed burning houses. At one time the 
brick ruins knocked him over and covered him. He was unconscious. I don’t know how 
he recovered, but he did and continued doing the forced labor during the day and at night. 
During the day, he had to weld and repair metal barrels for war duty. These barrels, often 
had gasoline and other explosive materials left in the barrel, which often would ignite and 
blow up the person welding them. He would be come home, very shaken that another of 
his Jewish friends died in an accident or was taken away by the Nazis, and was never 
heard of again. Often he and our mother would sit and cry helplessly. But they did their 
best to keep us kids from overhearing them. All his elderly aunt and uncles, and friends 
were transported to Auschwitz and other concentration camps. His cousin went to a 
concentration camp, even though he too married a Gentile and had one Gentile daughter. 
He somehow survived the camp, and was released at the war's end. He looked like death 
though, completely spent, emaciated and broken spiritually. His family could hardly 
recognize him, but were grateful to have him back under any circumstance. 

But I am getting ahead of myself again. When I was only five years old and my 
sister six, my mother insisted that we would be baptized as Christians, to give us an extra 
chance to stay safe. Since it was unlawful for the Minister to do that so late in our lives 
and during the war, knowing we were mixed (Mueschlinge). The Minister took a great 
big chance not to be discovered. Our papers were changed to Lutherans, thanks to the 
courage of my mother and the Minister's. 

Later about the one year prior to the fall of Hitler's Reich, my mother befriended a 
lumber supply owner and begged him to please hide my father. He apparently took pity, 
and hid my father in the attic of his lumber yard. It again, took great courage for this 
gentile man to agree to break the law, and risk his life for a Jew. It could have meant his 
own neck, if it was found out by the Nazis. This was done, because the Nazis were 
coming daily to our house to pick up my father. My mother told them, that he ran off and 
had no idea where he could be. She in turn took a great chance to be questioned and 
tortured. 

She further took an even greater chance nightly, when she took my father's meal to 
him. He depended on her for blankets and food. She could have been followed on any of 
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the many trips she made there. My poor father, on the other hand had very little mobility 
in the attic of wood supplies. He was cold, lonely, and scared to death. Other times he 
was roasting under the roof. He had to be extra careful, not to be detected and so did my 
mother. Previously, he took chances at home when he listened to the British radio station 
to hear the latest news. It was strictly (verboten) prohibited, to listen to any foreign radio 
station. The SS Kommandanten would drive by the houses to seek out any German, who 
would listen to “foreign propaganda”. That in itself was enough cause for people to be 
questioned and taken to the concentration camp. 

We lived in a building of only gentiles, older ladies, a dentist, a middle aged couple 
with a teenaged daughter and a single Nazi woman, next door to us. She was the woman, 
who threw out of her window nasty puffs of cotton with blood for us to play with. She 
also would sweep her hall dirt under my mother's door mat. She often entertained single 
Nazi males, I remember her well. 

When the sirens would scream loudly, at any time day or night, we would run to the 
bunkers at the end of our backyard. They consisted of heavy concrete built partially 
underground. The tops of which were barrel-shaped and covered with dirt and bushes, to 
stay hidden. They were each one block long and about fourteen feet wide. Two rows of 
aisles with bench seating was available, but only to gentiles. My father never saw the 
inside of the bunker until much later. So my mother, sister and I would run, sometimes in 
our bare feet to flee the bombing raids. We shivered from fear. The basement floor of 
the bunker was damp and cold. 

Then one day my grandmother, Else, came by surprise. She left Berlin because the 
Russians were storming into her apartment and destroyed a lot of her things. They hated 
the Germans, and had good cause. When they noticed my grandmother's picture of my 
Aunt Edith's son, Gerdie, they broke it on the floor, and spat upon it. My tiny, under 
nourished, sweet grandmother felt enough fear to leave her cherished home. She actually 
crawled on her belly for many miles to get out of the Russian occupied territory. And 
when she reached us, the conditions were not that much better. But I remember her 
making us all little shoulder strap purses, cardboard boxes with fabric, for our issued 
breathing masks. We had to take the masks with us every time we took refuge in the 
bunker. The purses were easily grabbed and carried. She also made us kids doll 
clothes for Christmas out of her old clothes and underwear. She was very warm hearted 
and loving to us all. 

Then when my Aunt Edith was bombed out of her apartment, she came to live 
with us as well. It was constant arguing, after that, for these three women could not live 
peacefully even during normal time, let alone during the war. Doors were slammed, 
tempers were short, especially my aunt's. She previously lost her son, Gerdie, to the war. 
He enlisted at seventeen and died within a year of dysentery. When she lost her home 
and all her belongings, it was just too much. She blamed it all on the Jews and the 
Americans, never on the truly guilty party: the Nazis. 
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5. LIBERATION BY THE BRITISH (TOMMIES) 


Our parents talked it over, and felt that our lives were in danger. That's an 
understatement, they have been in danger, but now more so. Liberation is near. Our 
parents found out through the British radio station. Listening to a foreign radio station 
was strictly prohibited by the Nazis. Anyone caught listening, even if you were fully 
Christian and German, the Nazis would pick you up and kill you. The SS commanders, 
would often cruse around to find people tuned in to foreign radio stations, by way of 
radio devices they carried on open jeeps. They also had neighbor turn in neighbors, 
friends and relatives for favoritism or to be saved from some accusation made against 
themselves. It was bad to call attention to oneself, for the Nazis were getting desperate to 
kill as many Jews, they could for any reason at all. We came through somehow up to this 
point and could not let anything happen to our family now. So our parents were 
concerned that we might be turned in by our neighbors. Our aunt Edith was calling 
attention to us, with her constant shouting and throwing doors. Our parents thought it 
high time to leave for a hiding place for all four of us. Anyway, my father and sister left 
first in all the turmoil. They took a train to the forest where a Jewish family with ten 
children hid throughout the war. Our parents knew the family, called Sanders, who told 
us before they left for their hiding place in the woods, that we could join them but only as 
a last resort or emergency. Apparently, our parents thought the time was right for 
seeking such a hiding place. My mother bought the train tickets, while my father was in 
hiding already at the lumber yard. Since my father and sister looked more Jewish 
because they had dark hair, they went first. While my mother and I left a few days later 
to meet them at the Sanders family's meager one room log cabin in the woods. 

The Sanders were poor in material belongings, but were rich in love for each other. 
This kind family with ten children, God bless them all, did not need additional mouths to 
feed, nor additional responsibilities toward outsiders, such as the problem of security for 
another four people. So the two sets of parents put their heads together and came up with 
an emergency plan. First, the two fathers dug out more soil from the Sanders' original 
dug-out bunker. This consisted of a dug-out in the middle of the woods, approximately 
100 yards from their log cabin. The dug-out was approximately 8 feet by 10 feet at the 
most, and approximately 4 to 6 feet deep. It was covered with logs and new branches to 
camouflage the emergency bunker. Inside the bare dirt walls and floor was a shelf of dirt, 
which had one large sheet of plywood straddled between the walls and sitting on the dirt 
shelf. This plywood shelf served as bed for as many children to rest as possible. No 
light, candle or flashlight was tolerated, due to fear of being discovered by any people 
close by. I remember to this day, some 45 years later, the soldiers fleeing through 
the thicket of the brush. We could see silhouettes of soldier carrying rifles, only 200 
yards away from us. We could not speak, cry or make any sounds, in fear of being 
discovered by any passerby, civilian or otherwise. There were a lot of civilians, as well 
as soldiers crossing the woods to the near-by towns. 

There was a time, when one of our fathers would seek the latest information 
from people passing by, at a safe distance from the family. We knew the Americans and 
Tommies were just ahead of us, but they were still fighting. Due to all the bombing, a 
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field with horses was hit. This meant, that the villagers could help themselves to free 
meat. It was horsemeat, but what a treat it was. The Sanders made all of us a feast of 
kidney beans and horsemeat for a day or two. It was the best meal, I could remember 
during the whole war. 

Although the Sanders did not complain about our forced surprise stay with them, 
our parents decided to leave to meet the Tommies, our liberators. We four set out on 
foot, not knowing how far we walked. My sister was close to 8 and I was close to 7 years 
old then. But we did not complain, we knew we had to find our liberators. All of us 
were most anxious to find security and warmth, food and shelter. So when we finally met 
the British troops, we were so thrilled. We cried and laughed all at same time. We did 
not know any English. My mother, the courageous woman she was, used sign language 
to inform the inquiring British soldier with a large German Shepherd dog. She showed 
him by crossing her wrists, as a prisoner, that we were not regular Germans, but fleeing 
them. The results were marvelous. We received fresh white, English soft bread, tea, 
chocolate, and other commodities we did not see throughout the war. And for my sister 
and me, it was all new. My mother used to tell me during the war, that when the war is 
over she will introduce me to the greatest tasting food. Something brown. I had no 
desire to eat anything brown. It just could not taste good, as I could only imagine one 
dirty thing that was brown, from my limited experience up to then. So here was that 
brown food and delicious tea, that smelled so good even as we carried it away with us. 

The Tommies told us to walk behind the troops. We tried to stay with a farm 
family for a few days. My courageous mother went first with me to ask the farm lady for 
permission for our family of 4 to stay for a few nights. She said that we were bombed out 
of our apartment, and needed to stay somewhere. They permitted us to stay for the night, 
when we tried to persuade them with some of our recently acquired commodities from 
the British. My father came later and brought my sister, who also had dark hair. The 
children at the farm had their own little playhouse, built out of wood with windows and 
door. It was lovely inside the playhouse and I was so grateful to make friends with them. 
I also relished the wonderful fenced in animals, fowl etc. I could not stop feeding the 
small animals, it was such a delight for me. However, our welcome came to an end the 
very next morning. The farm lady and her husband told my mother point blank, that they 
don’t cater to Jews. In the meantime, all our supplies were lifted, even the tea bags I had 
left for safe keeping in the playhouse. 

So we wandered some more until we came at last to soldiers with open trucks. We 
hopped on and had a ride back to Hamburg with the Tommies. We were very much 
surprised, that during our leave of absence, nothing was destroyed or taken form our 
apartment. It must have been so turbulent there, so we were not missed by our immediate 
neighbors. 

We moved back into the old apartment, where my mother's mother, Else, stayed 
with my aunt Edith, while we were out of town. During the end of the war, my 
grandmother, Else came from Berlin, E. Germany, crawling on her stomach for many 
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miles to escape the Russians. When the Russians liberated the East German sector, they 
confiscated and destroyed many personal possessions. The Russian soldiers were hungry, 
angry and cold. My grandmother described them as vulgar and uncouth. They tore her 
house apart bit by bit. They took personal photographs from her home and destroyed or 
spoiled them with feces. They took what they wanted, raped and plundered civilians, to 
get even with the Nazi soldiers, who most likely behaved the same or worse in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland etc. 

Regardless, the whys, my grandmother knew she could not stay. So she slithered 
like a snake over fields to get freedom in Hamburg, West Germany. It was great to have 
a grandmother. She made no demands, just was so grateful to be alive and see us all 
again. She was quite, moody at times, but most generous with her love, and labor. She 
made all of us the shoulder-bags to hold our breathing masks, for the bomb shelter. 
Anytime, the sirens rang, due to bombings from the liberators, we rushed for our masks 
and ran to the nearby underground bunkers. There we would sit on narrow benches lined 
up against the walls of the narrow halls of the bunkers, sometimes for hours or just 
moments in the dank, cold and empty place. Then when finally, the siren rang again, we 
could escape back to our meager homes. 
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6. Flory is a Winner and Looser, at the same time. 

Life was hard. It was difficult to get back to normal again. Housing was scarce, so 
my aunt Edith and grandmother stayed with us. My parents were permitted to have a 
business again and they chose to start a wholesale grocery business. Everything was 
rationed and government controlled with coupons. The business office was also in the 
same apartment. And the bunker, we used to run to for shelter, was now our warehouse. 
So we shared the apartment with office staff and truck drivers. The people who worked 
for us seemed reliable, until the end of a day, a week, or an audit. Almost everyone hired 
was dishonest. The accountant made some errors in bookkeeping, so that the books were 
balanced, but we were short on money or stock. The truck drivers were caught stealing 
from us, by way of hiding small bags of flour or sugar behind the toilet commode or in 
the water tank at ceiling height. My mother had to be aware of everything, yet keep a 
friendly profile. No, the employees were not fired. Instead she rewarded them with 
presents of groceries and a good talk to understand their needs. She was a fantastic 
boss, caring and very industrious herself. While everyone had a lunch hour, she would 
keep on working to fill the orders. She weighed out the sacks and got them ready for 
shipment. 

One Saturday morning, we missed our busy mother. But we assumed, that she must 
have started working before we got up in the morning. My father, did not know where 
she was either, and somehow was preoccupied. At 1 pm he received a phone call from a 
neighbor, who saw an arm waiving out of the iron grill door entrance to the bunker of our 
warehouse. We of course, thought it must be a burglar. But to our surprise, it was our 
mother. She got locked in accidentally when the truck drivers did their last delivery 
Friday night. We were so in shock, that that could happen. She must have felt cold, 
forgotten, and unloved. We all felt so guilty, for not noticing or looking for her. But 
there? Who would think of it? It was upsetting, a freak accident, and we went on with 
our lives. 

My aunt Edith moved into a nice new apartment for one, while my grandmother 
stayed with us. The shortage of housing and food was of highest priority to everyone. 

We were lucky that we had the food, although our housing was scarce. Most of the city 
of Hamburg was bombed out and standing in ruins. One of the many ruins was directly 
across the street from us. Although most people were saved, when the bomb hit the 
apartment building, due to the bomb shelter, behind our apartment house, the people 
were homeless, and blamed the Jews, the Americans, the British, but never the Nazi’s for 
the destruction. 


I can still remember the bombings, some forty five years later. It was always so 
frightening to everyone. First came the loud sirens to awaken you and to warn you to 
escape to the bomb shelter bunkers. Then came the squealing sound of the bombs before 
hitting the ground, much like fireworks before blossoming into the spectacular multi- 
colored flowers. Only upon impact, the explosion took away the building, furniture and 
most of all lives of people. A lot of noise and crackling sound was associated with the 
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impact of the bombs. Next came the fire and fire sirens. Then the alarming sounds of 
people running to save what is left of their apartment, furniture and other belongings, or 
perhaps, trying to save people who were trapped under the rubble for one reason or 
another. My sister, Ellen, had difficulty adjusting to that or any noise, even after the war. 
She still dislikes the phone ringing, and uses the phone strictly for business or 
emergencies. I still disl ik e the fireworks, due to the noise and fumes it gives off upon 
explosion. It still reminds me of the bombings. 

The ruins were slowly dismantled. The mortar was cleaned from the bricks by hand, 
and buildings were rebuilt. But it took time. So the ruins across the street were still there 
for a number of years, while we lived there. Since I was only seven and my sister eight, 
when the war was finally ended, we were naive and shy. My mother paid for private 
reading lessons for us to catch up with the other children. We were not permitted to go to 
the public schools until then. And when we did enter first grade at our late age, we were 
ridiculed. We had no special paper cone with presents to bear or candy to share, our 
parents were too busy for trivia’s. We felt unwanted, took the private lessons and 
tried to catch up to the second graders. But it was useless, we weren't accepted by the 
teacher nor the children. 

I remember when one day in the winter, my sister and I was trying to sled down the 
ruins, across the street. The children made up a sled run from about the second story of 
the ruins. We were so eager to be included in the group of children living on our block. 
And we were so naive, that when someone said, "go" we went. So without looking out 
for ourselves, we followed blindly what we were told. At the precise time I was pushed 
to go down the slope, a woman was walking on the street toward us and our sled hit her. 

It knocked her down and she reported us to our parents. We felt so bad, and ashamed, 
while the rest of the kids laughed at us. Another time a teenage girl, who lived upstairs, 
named Gerda Schroeder asked my sister if she wanted to go with her. Of course, Ellen 
was proud to be asked. So Gerda took Ellen's hand and started to run. As Ellen's little 
feet could not run as fast, she fell. This did not stop Gerda, she kept on running and 
dragging Ellen behind her. On another day, in broad daylight, some small boys 
suggested we play with them, and we were delighted to be included in their game. We 
went with them to another ruin down the street from us. They played Nazi with us. They 
tied us up and tarred our brand new coats. Then left us up there. When we finally freed 
ourselves, and went home crying, our mother was furious. She was so angry for the 
injustice to us, to her, and our brand new coats she just finished sewing by hand. It was 
most difficult to obtain the wool fabric, and she paid dearly for it through the Black 
Market. She stayed up at nights to sew the beautifully matching coats for us to look 
decent and keep warm. The Nazi’s had no rights anymore over her or her family. So she 
raced over to see the mother of the two boys, who did this to us. She raced up several 
flights of stairs, and was fuming with anger. She thought that she was going to have a 
heart attack because she was so out of breath by the time she reached the mother. But she 
stayed claim. She told the woman “Either have the coats, which she left with the woman, 
cleaned at her expense or replaced.” I suppose, my mother got restitution, for we never 
heard about it again. My mother was great. She did not say much, unless it was 
absolutely necessary. She would not start an argument, but she was not going to let 
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people walk all over her or her family. I like to believe I fight equally fair. I was so 
proud of her of what she did then. 

Not all the children were bad, but we had many episodes of unpleasantness. One 
day, I was surprised by the kind and good boy my age. His parents owned a produce 
store, and he offered me a fresh plum. He continued to give me one piece of fruit daily, 
and was so shy he would not talk, but run away immediately after his good deed was 
done. Then as we stood outside our building talking with other children, in the evenings, 
we were told that we would receive a dollhouse. Every evening we were told a little 
more about how grand this dollhouse was going to be when we receive it. Two of the 
boys, Argentinians, said that their mother works at a dollhouse factory. All they had to 
do is confirm, if we wanted electric lights, what kind of furniture, etc. We were so 
excited, we could not sleep at night. Then we finally understood it was all a big hoax, 
and were most disappointed and embarrassed for being fooled for so long. All the other 
kids, surely knew it was a hoax all along. We were so shy, naive and innocent. We were 
never lied to before. Our parents always protected us from harm, now we had to find out 
what the other people were like. 

Our parents were very busy with the new company. My mother managed the 
office, while my father got the orders from local retail grocery stores. Business was 
booming, regardless of the few set-backs we had through employee theft. At least one 
truck driver was fired after recurring discoveries of theft. We took in a golden Spitz dog, 
after he was discovered at our door one day. My parents thought that he would make a 
good watch dog, while they went out one night to enjoy a theatre. But when they 
returned, the living room curtains were shredded by Prince, our dog. Another time, I 
played “fetch the stick” with Prince, in the backyard. He grabbed the stick too closely, 
and bit me on my middle finger. The finger became infected, but I still loved the dog. 
However Prince ran away, just as easily as he came to us. 

Televisions were not available yet in Germany. One evening as we sat in our living 
room listening to the radio, we heard some noise outside the window. When my father 
looked outside he saw some hoodlums slashing his tires. We had a sedan outside and a 
pick-up truck at a garage for our business. The teenaged boys were making a racket, just 
to annoy us. My father went outside to chase them away, but ended up fighting with 
these bums, even though he was close to fifty years old at that time. It was no pleasure to 
be constantly ridiculed, wounded and spat upon. The neighbors were still the same 
neighbors, as before the war ended. They were still Nazis on the inside and always will 
hate Jews, for whatever reasons they may chose, be it jealousy, trivial grievance, or just 
to go along with the other sheep. There has to be a scapegoat, and the minority will 
always end up being the black sheep, even if the black sheep try to pull themselves back 
up to dignity, turn the other cheek, or are philanthropic to their fellow man. My parents 
tried, by hiring non-Jewish employees, and they stabbed us in the back repeatedly. Only 
a very few of our neighbors were not resentful toward us. There was a dentist and two 
old ladies living in our apartment building who showed kindness toward us. When my 
parents needed to borrow money to start their business, one family by the name of 
Brinkman, total strangers to us, offered us a loan to help us. They were good Christians, 
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my parents met through the newspaper ad they placed. Mr. Brinkman always thought 
that he was going to get rich with his invention of equipment for a ship. His wife was 
frugal, as were most people throughout the depression. Money could actually buy 
very little. And they gave of their money, because they were sympathetic toward the 
Jews and wanted to help. Of course, they were paid back and rewarded with interest and 
life time of friendship. But it was only a few who came forwards to help, especially since 
they knew, others would condemn them for helping the Jew. Their only daughter tried to 
go to a convent, and it made the parents very sad since they were Presbyterians and not 
Catholics. But in time their daughter, Gerda, went to Chicago, Illinois. She worked as a 
secretary, and made good money. Then she finally married a German, who owned a 
movie house. He turned out to be a Nazi. He beat her. They had no children and she was 
most unhappy. Her parents died of loneliness and old age. 

When my parents received the right to move their business into a larger bunker in 
Hamburg, they were thrilled. With the good income from the business, we could afford 
buying a house in the country. We moved to Garstead, about forty miles outside of 
Hamburg. It was a small village without any Jews. There was a lot of anti-Semitism, but 
then what's new. We loved the two story red brick residential house with a beautiful 
fenced in front yard and backyard. The only catch to the deal was that after the past 
owner of the house accepted the down payment, we learned that there was a lean on the 
mortgage of the house. It seems that the husband (owner) had a drinking problem and 
was in debt over his ears. The wife tried to get out of it by selling and running. 

Somehow, we ended up paying their debt. The local government tax revenue service and 
others were after us. Rather than fight in court, my parents paid more than they should 
for the right to live there. 

There were families renting the upstairs of the house. We had to accept them as our 
renters, while we lived downstairs. Housing was still controlled by the German 
government. The ex-owners of the house were moved into a two room flat in Altona, a 
very poor and old section. We moved into the house with our loving grandmother, and 
our family of four. Soon my parents bought a gold and black furred German Shepard 
female dog. She was to protect us while my parents were at work. She was such a kind 
dog. My mother, whom we called Muttie, took pity on this gorgeous dog when she came 
across the farmer who owned her. The farmer obviously had no love for the dog, he had 
her tied up on a rope outside in the cold with a dinner of only boiled potato peels daily. 
My mother traded some groceries for her. We called her Senta, and loved her dearly. 

She was everything to us, our pal and our protector. Well, maybe she didn't really protect 
us, but other people might assume that she was dangerous. 

It was a lot of work, especially for my grandmother and mother. My mother worked 
in the yard every evening, as long as the daylight would hold out. She planted string 
beans, kale, peas, strawberries and many other vegetables. The string beans had a teepee 
like post for climbing. The backyard already had a lot of fruit bushes, like current berries 
and gooseberries, and a large old plum tree that offered us more fruit than we could 
handle. It was great to be alive in the midst of all this splendor. Then our parents bought 
many variety of fowl at the Farmers' Market every weekend. Soon we had a piglet 
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named Otto, in our minute barn. We had a handyman build us a pig sty with troth and an 
indoor henhouse for the chickens to lay eggs. We even had ramps with ladders attached 
for the ducks and geese, who went to the attic of the small room sized barn, that was 
attached to the rear of our house. Behind this barn was a large chicken wire fenced in 
coup without a roof for the doves to fly in and out. But we got bad advice, when buying 
the doves. As soon as they were sold to us they flew back to their original owners. They 
were undoubtedly carrier pigeons. Muttie loved these doves for their gracefulness and 
was told they were good eating, but most of them flew away. We also got poor advice 
when we bought dwarf hens and roosters. They were fighting all the time with each other 
and other fowl. 

One day, we discovered our gander drowned in the rain barrel. We were sick about 
it, even though he was always hissing at us. My favorite were the ducks, for they were 
always clean white, and appreciative when fed. They squawked their “thank yous” 
repeatedly. When they first arrived as little ducklings, we noticed them in Senta's 
doghouse. She was so kind to them and did not hurt a feather on their little bodies. She 
actually kept them warm, and licked them. Senta had a love affair with another Shepard 
dog, who got into the yard under the backyard bushes. He belonged to a butcher, who 
was delighted, and gave us large bones for our dog. Senta also visited the dog. And soon 
she was pregnant with a litter of eleven puppies. On the morning she delivered, she was 
so excited and fearful all at the same time. She was afraid she did something wrong for 
making a mess. My mother had a rough time cleaning up, before going to work that day. 
But we kids were delighted, and held each and every pup and named them. Of course we 
all had our favorites, and when they grew up to be weaned, my parents told us we would 
have to sell them all at the Farmers' Market. We were all upset, but who could keep 
eleven dogs. Every weekend we would take our least favorite two dogs to sell until we 
finally came to our extra special puppies, but we sold them as well. 


At age 69, my grandmother had a heart attack and died. It was her only heart attack. 
My mother was terribly distraught, over this, but kept on working and also working in the 
yard. My mother tried to protect us by not letting us attend our grandmother's funeral. 

But I felt very close to her, and she to me. I always ran for her asthmatic sprayer when 
she had an attack. I also went to the pharmacy on many occasions, to buy her the 
medications she needed. I prayed for her survival, when she had a breast removed due to 
cancer. I felt for this wonderfully kind, strong and yet so frail woman, who was now 
dead. My mother always had a hang-up about death. She felt it was uncomfortable to go 
to a funeral, hated to discuss death nor found comfort in going to the cemetery. She found 
it eerie and revolting. But I wished even then, that I could have said good bye in person to 
my grandmother. And yet, it seemed as though, she was only gone on vacation and 
would be back anytime. I still recall her saying good bye casually, while I was on a bike 
outside, when she left. 

My aunt took care of the grave site, and my mother was grateful to her. Often my 
mother would offer her money for the flowers to decorate the grave site. One thing was 
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for sure, my grandmother enjoyed her grandchildren and little farm, although we only 
lived there for a short time of two years. 

While we were living there, we enjoyed everything about the house and its location. 
Our parents gave us a lot of presents on holidays, to make up for lost times. I remember 
once at Christmas we each received a maroon colored bike, for going to school. We were 
so excited, we tried them out around the dining room table. When the weather permitted, 
we practiced by ourselves on the wide dirt shoulders of the road. We had big trees along 
the road and at one time, I ran into a tree while practicing. But I was fine, just my pride 
was hurt and my handlebar out of line. Then one day, I noticed the poor village girl 
standing across the street waiting for a ride. When all of a sudden a tractor-trailer 
jackknifed and killed the girl instantaneously. I was so shocked, that life could be wiped 
out so quickly. It was scary, and I dreamt nightmares of that incident many times. 

I knew that girl from my ride to school daily. She was a girl, known to be from a 
very poor family. She was always very quiet and meek. Whereas some of her neighbors 
along our five mile trek, were not so kind to us. They tried to force us off our bikes, and 
it was difficult to avoid them. I was not as tall as my one year older sister, and had to 
stand up on my peddles for the whole time while riding my girls bike. I was in agony 
going to school in the fourth grade, where the teachers and students were hostile toward 
us. The best part of attendance was the pea soup we had at lunch time daily. They were 
whole peas, and I enjoyed popping them in my mouth. But the religious studies were 
reared toward Christianity, and made us uncomfortable. Our home did not stress any 
religion, except to pray to God when we felt it necessary. We did celebrate the Christmas 
holiday with a tree, and Easter with eggs, but not religiously. My mother always said, 
that we'll find our way and our religion when we get old enough to reason. In general the 
kids left us alone and the few who would befriend us, played with us peacefully. We 
exchanged pictures of flowers and children, much like baseball cards. 

One of the couples living upstairs from us, had a small eight year old girl who 
was battered. She was a girl from the first marriage, and her red haired, hot tempered 
stepfather was not easy to reckon with. The girl had been burned over her chest with hot 
water at an earlier time, but was healed. The couple was now expecting a child of their 
own. The other family, were foreigners from Austria. They were Catholics amongst 
mostly Lutherans, so the fourteen year old boy and little sister went to a Catholic school. 
The boy told of many tricks he played on his nun teachers. He said that he would put ink 
in the open core bamboo pointing stick, and then close it up with raw onions. So that 
when they would spank with it, the ink would splash all over the classroom. The kids 
would then have a laugh on the teacher, and she would be too embarrassed to deal with it 
further. It sounded like fun, I would have loved to do that to my teacher. Especially, the 
one in religion class, who hit me across the knuckles with a ruler. But it's difficult to get 
ink into the wood ruler. 

After our grandmother died, nothing seem as much fun anymore. We kids were sent 
on a two week vacation with an eighteen year old girl, who could care less about our 
welfare. But she did enjoy peeking through the basement windows of the casinos of the 
hotels. She always favored my sister, for she was older and taller, and did not feel like a 
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babysitter to her. I felt very alone, and only had our dog on the beach most of the time. 
When my mother finally came to pick us up, I was so grateful to go home. Our parents 
took us on another trip once, but since gasoline was rationed, it had to be a business trip. 
Their vehicle was an old army ambulance, and we kids were inside sleeping on the floor, 
when we went through check points. My father, dressed in work overalls, did not 
convince the checking officer of the business trip. So we had to go back home. 

Corporal punishment was used often in Germany at school and home. But our 
parents were more lenient, they had enough sorrow, and did not want to inflict anymore 
on us kids. Also they were limited in time. Now that we were nearly twelve and my 
mother close to menopause, we fussed a lot with our hair and hygiene, while my mother's 
temper rose quickly. Her only enjoyment was having Kaiser hard rolls in the morning for 
breakfast. We girls had to take a bag of flour and money for making them up to a bakery 
every morning before leaving for school. When one day, we were dillydallying, she got 
so angry that she emptied the bag of flour over our heads and sent us out the way we 
looked. We were so embarrassed, we never goofed up again. I remember just one other 
time she was that angry. She was close to forty eight and we lived in the old apartment. I 
carved a street light into the top of her treasured dining room table. She had plenty of 
cause, and I sympathize with her, but I was bom an artist and had no paper. I was carried 
away with my creativity. After she ran after me, around the dining room table once, she 
gave up and stood at the only exit to the dining room. She said to me “I can wait until 
you are tired of the game, and then you must come out this way”. She was waiting with a 
carpet cleaning rod, made of bamboo, which scared me half to death. 

But then, one day while working so hard in her backyard spading and planting 
vegetables, she developed an appendix attack. They took her in an ambulance to the 
hospital some fifty miles away. After she had it removed, the doctor told us if she would 
have been a half hour later, she would have died of a rupture. She was scared, talked of 
dying, and I believed she could have. We visited her often, even though it was such a 
distance. It took several trains and walking a mile before we would reach her. She 
confided in us, that some of the patients were crazy there. One was hospitalized for 
swallowing pins. How sad, it was for her to be cooped up with such a neighbor in a big 
ward of hospital beds, when outside, it was springtime. So we brought her fresh peonies 
to enjoy. 

Then one day, my parents realized that the USA was open for immigration to the 
Jews. The IRO, which fought for the German Jews who wished to immigrate, made the 
arrangements with the USA sponsors. My parents were elated, with thoughts of a bright 
future for us kids. They felt, that they were getting old. And although they could buy us 
almost everything, they could not guarantee us safety, love and freedom for the rest of 
our lives in Germany. After all they tried to leave so many times, but were unsuccessful. 
Once to Shanghai, China which failed due to the war starting and the harbor closing, then 
the escape to Holland over the border through the Black Market, when no one showed up 
to lead the way. Then after the war, my parents tried by sending letters out to distant 
relatives in Morocco, and Palestine, but they only sent us letters of regret or a care 
package. 
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After the war was over, there were different countries who took some of the Jewish 
children for a few weeks to fatten them up. I went to Denmark for a week and stayed 
with nuns, who were very strict and forced me to take cod liver oil twice daily. And then 
rewarded me with a piece of chocolate each time. Well, I tried to resist, but after the first 
time, I just went along with it. I saved most of my chocolate for my mother. I knew, that 
she would appreciate the dark rich chocolate even more than I and I would get the reward 
of love in return. On the last day of my stay with the nuns, I was really looking forward 
to going home and seeing my mother and my dog. So I saved a sandwich without 
the meat, for my dog and wrapped up all the chocolate for my mother in a napkin. When 
I finally arrived at the local office in Hamburg that sponsored the trips, it was nearly one 
o'clock. My mother was called, along with the other children's mothers. I was the last 
one left in the office at four o'clock, and the office was to be closed soon. The office 
clerk called once more. My mother never got the message somehow until then, and was 
most upset along with me. So we finally all went home happily. The dog was so happy 
to see me, he even ate the dry bread just to please me. The chocolate was a surprise to 
her, but I am not sure if it was ever eaten. The paper napkin, by then was stuck to 
the chocolate and did not look too appetizing. 

My sister had a trip to Switzerland, actually before me, mainly due to her poorer 
health condition. She was pale and thin, while I did not grow that much but looked 
healthier. Also due to her one year older age, she had more wisdom to absorb the pain of 
the war. She was staying with a Swiss family, who dressed her in warm, but ugly 
clothes. When she returned, we could not recognize her in her long winter coat and hat 
with brim covering her face. She did bring additional dresses with her. One was red with 
cherry design. It was embroidered and smocked. I liked that one, and later wore it when 
she had outgrown it. We had pen pals. I wrote to an elderly lady, who sent me a care 
package once in a while and Ellen kept in touch with the family in Switzerland. 

But now, we were to leave as a family for greater horizons. How wonderful. My 
parents sold their business, house and invested all their money in antiques and jewelry. 

All our belongings were packed by professionals in a wooden box. We went to a 
Displaced Person’s Camp in Wentorf. We lived in old army barracks, while we 
underwent very scrutinizing political and medical examinations. The interment was to 
take a number of weeks or months. There were eleven different eyes of the needle, 
tongue in cheek, to go through. But one of us always got us stuck. The first time, it was 
due to health reasons of my father. 

We were all devastated, used our last Marks for his health, which cost a bundle. 
Then as we were forced to moved out of the Wentorf Displaced Persons quarters, we had 
to accept any housing we were given. We moved into the housing in Altona, where our 
past homeowners lived before us. They got better housing and we took got theirs. It was 
several stories up, dark, tight spaced and old. It was close to other buildings and the view 
from the windows was bleak. The sound of the near church chimes every hour, was 
driving us crazy, especially when funerals or Sunday services were held. It was a disaster 
for all of us. But most of all, for our Muttie, she was so depressed that all she could do is 
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to lie in bed. We had no money to even feed us. So every Sunday, I would go down to 
the Market to look for old left over bananas or something eatable. My father would go 
down to sell his cigarettes on the Black Market, so we would have money to eat. It was 
pathetic. From wealth to rags, overnight. My mother's depression affected my sister as 
well, so only my father and I were still somewhat strong. I would go out daily to the fish 
markets near the water. And one time, one of the fellers threw a large perch at me. I was 
so grateful, and rushed home. My care and love for my mother brought her around. She 
marveled at me, and I was so proud, I could have burst. 
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7. Immigration- A Needle with 11 Eyes. 

My parents gave our beautiful dog, Senta, to a small fiftyish couple, who seemed 
real kind and promised to take good care of Senta. The couple lived “An die Alster” in 
Hamburg. It was a very exclusive area of the city, where the most important Nazis used 
to live. The estates were now subdivided to house many families. In the rear of the 
mansion were two large ballroom size rooms. One of them was housing a divorcee with 
two small children and the other was given to our family temporarily by the elderly 
couple, while we awaited immigration notice. The elderly were so kind to help us out. 
During our stay we slept on blankets on the beautiful hard wood floor. The gigantic 
room opened up to a very romantic veranda with red ceramic tile and extended out into a 
beautiful small garden of groves with trickling waterfalls. It was heaven sent, so 
beautiful. When we awoke in the mornings, everything seemed so light and airy with the 
sun streaming in through the double glass doors to the veranda. It was beckoning for us 
to go outside. The wonderful couple was cute, they in turn slept in a walk-in closet, 
where a double bed just barely fit. We could hear them sometimes squealing with 
laughter, they were only living together and had the large dog in their bed as well. I 
guess they were somewhat uninhibited. In the morning, the woman would fix breakfast 
nonchalantly, making coffee with the water she just used boiling eggs. She was not the 
best housekeeper, but had a terrific heart for mankind. The man was Jewish and the 
woman Christian. She showed me her old apartment where her nineteen year old son 
from her previous marriage still lived. 

She was so good to us kids and the dog. When we wanted to help her out by taking 
our Senta for a walk, she told us not to let any other dog get to Senta's change purse. 
When we questioned her, what she meant by that, she told us it was the dog's behind. 
She was funny and likable. We walked the strip of grassy park around the Alster, 
reservoir, where sailboats sailed and white seagulls would sit on the water. It was breath 
taking, after having been in the old Altona narrow streets with filth, prostitution, and 
crime. This was such a relief to our psychic emotions. My mother just melted and 
enjoyed living like a human being again. And we kids, went to school for a limited time. 
I think we went to some fifth grade classes and then seventh grade classes. We were 
confused as to where we should be placed, for our education was intermpted so often. 

My mother always told us, that it did not really matter. For where we were 
going, we would have to relearn everything anyway. She was partially right. The 
language and geography was different, but math, science and writing was the same. 

Later we took some English courses once we called back to the DP Camp. While we 
were at the Displaced Persons Camp at Wentorf, we had small setbacks that made us 
linger there for many months. It was usually due to our urine sample being milky. It was 
either my mother, sister or me. It was accepted and understood that my father was 
capable of earning a living. It seems ironic, in retrospect, that this man who was worn 
out was now going to be a laborer. And more ironic is the fact that his forced labor 
during the war, welding was now to be his permanent type of work. Since he did not 
know the language well enough to be a business or salesman in the USA, he would 
have to be a welder. His forced labor was to weld used metal drums, that often still had 
some flammable deposits within the drums. Frequently, one of his buddies would be 
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killed when the drum exploded. But that was then, and now he was to use his welding 
skills for employment in the USA. At first we were sponsored by a firm in Chicago, later 
it was a Pittsburgh firm who wanted us to come. It did not really matter, as long as we 
would finally get out of Germany. 

The DP camp was no picnic, but it was acceptable. Everything was done in mass, 
the cooking, the hot water, the shower facilities and the sleeping facilities. The buildings 
consisted of red brick three story, large buildings, which used to be used for the German 
army. There were approximately twenty of the buildings at this camp with Military 
Police on duty blocking the entrance of the camp to vehicles. But anyone could climb 
over the two foot wall, when on foot. One of the buildings was partially a mess hall, the 
rest were offices for the many doctors and politicians who would cross examine the 
populace of the camp for immigration purposes. Papers and more papers were requested 
and given, food cards were issued during the stay of the displaced persons. So when the 
mealtime came, all would have to get their cards stamped. The meal was prepared by a 
number of displaced persons, who would take turns, like army duty. So it came to us as 
no surprise, when we were called to peel potatoes or clean the latrines. Each one of us 
had duty once in a while. The meals were good. A typical dinner would consist of dill 
pickles, potatoes and canned corned beef hash, milk, coffee or tea. Often they would 
feature 'Bletschka Soap', which is milk soup in Polish. There were a lot of Polish 
immigrants present, who could speak very little German. So we learned some of the 
words, necessary to communicate food or essentials like blankets, time, etc. 

The hot water came out of an outside faucet of a certain building, at a certain time 
of day, usually following a meal for dish washing purposes. You could eat in the mess 
hall, but most people took it to their meager barrack room. In either case, you had to do 
your own dishes. The barrack room consisted of cots and lockers with clothes lines 
draped with army blankets, to divide family from family. Usually there were a multitude 
of nationalities and families present in each barrack floor. At a given shower room, 
usually one per floor, the women and female children showered together and the men 
showered with the boys in another shower. It was a shock and education to us young 
girls, because our parents were always very private. 

It was also a fun place to be, for there was very little to clean up and a lot of time 
for togetherness with people we did not know before. Our parents and other families 
would get together to talk, play games and sometimes cooked small specialties for one 
another on hot plates. The Polish people often fried up white bread and ate it with sugar 
and cinnamon on Sundays for afternoon tea. My mother would make small yeast donuts, 
and once in a while we would get a taste of someone's special foreign soup. Once we 
were invited to eat a young man's Hungarian vegetable. It was so hotly seasoned that we 
were unable to taste the vegetables and we kept drinking water for the rest of day. But he 
was so proud, and it was just right by his standards. We had a few laughs with and on 
each other, but there was very little animosity amongst the DP's. That is how it was. 

Time was idled away, while waiting for the passports to the great land of America. It 
was an easy nonchalant life. 
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In back of the camp grounds was a large wheat field with com flowers in the 
field. Once in a while, I would go through the field and just love the being completely 
engulfed in it. The wheat seemed so high. The flowers I picked, red poppies and blue 
bachelor buttons, were so beautiful. Then one summer night, when we had our windows 
open, we could hear a woman screaming for help in the fields. My parents were upset, 
but could not do anything other than going out there and getting hurt. Since we did not 
have any telephones anywhere in the building, we could not call the MP's either. The 
screams stayed in our ear for many weeks and we never found out about what went on 
there. Needless to say, I never visited the fields again. 

The entire immigration process usually take a few weeks to months, but for us it 
took three years. We went into the camp two or three times. Usually we were refused for 
the minor complaints of milky urine by one of us. So we had it all figured out, we 
thought. Whoever had clear urine that day, would pass it under the stall to the other in 
our family. It was pathetic that one day we were considered healthy and another day not. 

It was comical to us but it was wearing out our patience. I still recall the lineups for the 
physicals. One, two, three, you were either passed or stopped. And each time you were 
stopped, you had to leave the camp and reapply. It was eleven different offices to be 
passed through all over again. It was tiring and frustrating to be stopped for such a small 
reason. Politically we always passed. So after three full years of waiting, we finally got 
the go ahead. DP's were not permitted to have any worldly possessions or money. So we 
had all our money invested previously, and our furniture stored at the harbor. Now we 
were to leave from Bremer Haven, harbor. How exciting. 
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8. Finally USA 


We were so excited that on October 3, 1951 we were leaving for the USA. It was 
incredibly unique to us. We were so grateful to go the land of milk and honey. I thought 
the streets must be paved with gold curbs for the flow of milk and honey. The English 
lessons we girls took paid off already on the Navy war ship we were on. All the officers 
and crew spoke English, so we could speak with them. The ship was rather small, but 
clean and had a lot of Puerto Rican crew. They seemed very cute to us at age thirteen and 
fourteen. While we were getting acquainted with the ship, the crew would signal they 
would like some action with sign language. My sister and I had a few other girlfriends 
along for protection, but we all said “no” to the one who signaled. The captain of the 
General McCray ship was John. I forgot his last name, but he would speak to us in 
earnest and warn us of the mate who signaled. John said that the young man, 
although only twenty one years old, was married with a baby. So we found a friend in 
John, whom my mother met later and liked. He told us all we wanted to know about his 
family and America. 

It was so exciting to be on the ship and see them paint the ship and care for the 
DP's on board. They cooked and cleaned, we ate and dirtied. The food was typical 
American food. Luscious large fresh oranges, one for each of us every morning. 

Whereas at home we would have one once in a while and have to share it four ways in 
our family. Oranges were imported and costly, and usually very sour. So we would 
add sugar to our small portions before we could eat them. Here we had large and sweet, 
good smelling oranges all to ourselves. And if we wanted more during the day, all we 
had to do is ask for them. The crew was superb in cooking and cleaning. The food 
tasted, smelled and looked good to us at first. But then once we were a few days on the 
ocean both my mother and sister got seasick. They stayed in their small hanging cots. 

The aisles were tight, and there was no privacy nor fresh air. It was almost unbearable to 
hang around the sleeping quarters. The stench started to get to me as well, and the heat in 
the sleeping area was enough to make you sick if you were not already seasick before you 
went to bed. So most of my time, I walked around to get fresh air and talk. The mess 
hall got to me after a few days, also for the odors were always the same. 

The going got tough after we were half-way to the USA. It was October, and the 
seas get rough then. It was also cold outside with constant mist blowing in our faces. 

The dolphins and schools of shark were often present for us to watch. And I guess 
whales were present as well, but my eyes were too inexperienced to see them. 

Then one day all the doors were closed due to rough seas. And over the loudspeaker 
came a bad weather warning and for everyone to get ready to be on the upper deck 
wearing a life jacket. It was a precautionary measure. We stood outside for roughly a 
half hour, before we were told to go back inside and remove the life jackets. All the 
doors were kept close for a few days, to make sure no one would get swept overboard, 
for the waves were high enough to do just that. That whole episode was scary, and the 
ship was rocking with great force. Enough force for me to get seasick too. Or was it 
the stench? 
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Anyway, after being ten full days on board the ship, I was ready to get off. We 
pulled into the New York city harbor the evening of October 13 th , 1950. We had to wait 
till daylight to get off the ship for the immigration process. We were in the most romantic 
spot, looking at the New York coastline, with lights flickering in the black night. It was 
most exciting and inviting. The Statue of Liberty was lit up and we were proud to be so 
close to it. I always knew, thereafter that thirteen was a lucky number for me. We arrived 
on the thirteenth and in another week exactly, I would be thirteen years old. 

The next day, in the morning we all eagerly followed directions to disembark with 
our papers in our hands. We got into line carrying our few belonging, mostly clothing. 
When we got on land, we were rushed to the nearest inspector. Groups of eight or ten 
were lined up and asked: "You sick? You sick? You sick?” 

We were all shaking our heads "no" and we went to the next inspector. It was 
mainly to check out where our sponsors where located for the type of work we were 
recommended to do in the USA. Our Jewish organization was now the Red Feather 
Agency, who gave us petty cash, a roof over our heads and information of how to travel 
the next day to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

After an all day ordeal at the check-in immigration inspection, we were hungry and 
finally free to go. We found a little vending machine place to eat. My father tried to get 
change for a large paper bill, and was cheated by the clerk. Another man in line noticed 
and complained to the clerk. We were so grateful, when he explained that the dimes, 
although smaller are worth more than the larger nickels. We enjoyed the sandwiches 
from the automat. 

We must have traveled by train, but I can't recall. When we were in Pittsburgh, we 
stayed at an old three story hotel in downtown, which had a movie house downstairs for 
the public. It cost only a quarter for a “Ma and Pa Kettle” movie. We saw them oftener 
than we should have. But we needed the laughter, the language spoken and had idle time 
in the evenings. The hotel was bleak, the sheets were clean, starched and pressed. But 
the rooms were dark, dreary with worn linoleum floors and dirty walls. The curtains 
consisted of dark blue plastic and limited furniture was from the Depression period. On 
our little table, where we would eat daily, was an equally sad plastic tablecloth. We were 
not used to plastic in Germany. The neon lights flickered all night, but we got used to it. 
My mother however, could not get used to the "crooked floors", as she referred to them. 
She was still somewhat seasick. She felt like she was still on the ship. She was close to 
fifty and reaching her menopause years. Little did I know about myself or puberty, and 
even less about the other end of the life cycle. But I knew, that she was not pretending 
for she was walking as though she was drunk. However, she talked and thought 
rationally. Every day we would go out to shop for food. Across the street was an 
indoor market place. It offered us the freshest produce, bakery goods, dairy products and 
meats. It was fun to shop there. There were no lines, no coupons and very reasonable 
prices compared to Germany's. For instance, we used to buy eggs priced by the piece and 
here we would get a dozen. Butter was cheap, everything was good and fresh. We 
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enjoyed the hard rolls again and bought lots of fruit and dairy products. We even went to 
the rest of downtown and bought produce at individual stands at street corners, just to try 
out the variety of grapes. They were so large, sweet and came in so many colors. The 
seeds were less appreciated, but we enjoyed it all. The stores, the clothes, the food, the 
conservatory, the hustle and bustle of city life. The chewing gum, the chocolate, the 
fancy cakes. Ah, but the cakes were not as good in taste as our cakes in Germany. The 
frosting was too sweet here, compared to whip cream frosting and liquor, almond paste or 
custard fillings. So we liked the creampuffs and eclairs the best, for they were the 
closest to what we were accustomed. We lived in the middle of the downtown slum and 
did not know it. But the hotel was only a stepping stone to our future live. We were 
waiting to save enough money to pay for our furniture to be sent. We needed to find an 
apartment and we had no car. My father had to travel about thirty miles from Pittsburgh 
to New Kensington to work. He worked a sheet metal factory making kitchen appliances 
and cabinets. Most of the male work force was in Korea, and it was easy to find work. 
My father had difficulty with the language due to his age and he studied on 
his own for many years, but studied more British colloquialism than American. It was 
difficult for all of us to understand the fast sentences, and our pronunciation of the 
words was poor. Some people spoke as though they had a potato in their mouth. But 
then we looked and talked funny to others. 
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9. Cutting the Barriers for Each of Us 

I remember on two occasions when everyone on a whole school bus, going to the 
conservatory, would laugh out of the bus window pointing at us. We had short plaid 
pleated skirts on with suspenders of the same fabric. My mother bought us all three 
fancy red boots, like the Hungarians wore in a circus. That called attention to us as well. 
The short version of our skirts was another. Later when we wanted to be all American, 
my mother bought us striped boys socks to wear to school. That brought quite a laugh. 
We were also given used clothes by our schoolmates, including bras. They apparently 
thought, that we needed them. We disliked wearing other people's clothes, we never had 
to do so before, but the Red Feather Agency could not provide any more for us. 

After living in the Steel City Hotel for three months, we moved into our first 
American apartment on Marchand Street. It was near a lot of Catholic churches and 
schools, but in a fairly decent working class neighborhood. We lived upstairs on the 
second floor, with a large living room, kitchen and one bedroom for us girls. My parents 
slept in an alcove of the kitchen. The large baby grand piano was quite a sight in our 
new living room. It was new to us also, but my father could play piano and enjoyed 
banging out the old classical music, while my mother sang along. Every Sunday 
afternoon, he would play loudly and they both felt rich and proud of their 
accomplishments. My sister and I did not particularly like the classical music. So Ellen 
would visit a neighbor, who incidentally had an eighteen year old hunk of a brother. 

Once in a while the girlfriend, who was only twelve while my sister was fourteen, would 
go out to a movie. They would both try to get in as children, who had to be twelve or 
under. Well as luck would have it, my sister got in without a hassle, but her girlfriend 
had to prove her age, for she was heavy and looked more mature. 

I would stay home most of the time and sew in the back room, our bedroom, on our 
sewing machine. I enjoyed making my own clothing. My home economics teacher took a 
liking to us, because were so innocent and pure. She was a bachelorette, age forty or 
older. Anyway, she praised us for the embroidery on our first dresses we made under her 
supervision. She was a tall lean, but kind Catholic woman, who loved us sincerely. She 
taught sewing as well as cooking. We enjoyed both. At first Ellen and I were together in 
the first semester of seventh grade. When we continually enjoyed being the life of the 
class, by talking back and forth in German, we were separated. I had to repeat the 
beginning of seventh grade. The joke was on us, not the class or the teacher. 

The kids got a bang out of ridiculing us because of our pronunciation of the English 
language. I remember once spending much precious time with a girl, who kept correcting 
me to know the difference between volleyball and “wollyball”. Our spelling was always 
envied, for we memorized well, even if we did not know the true meaning of the words. 
Our Arithmetic teacher was superb in teaching Algebra. He even let us stay after school 
to learn math, explaining the concepts to us in his broken German, which he learned 
when he was stationed there. We had a crush on him, as did all the rest of the girls. He 
was only twenty eight, but married with one and a half children. He was spoiled with 
gifts for his birthday, and every occasion that came up. 
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My mother took a job as factory seamstress, for a while until she had to quit. She 
came home one day hemorrhaging, due to her menopause period. The gynecologist 
ordered her to bed for a week with ice packs on her tummy. My sister would not stay 
home and my father could not handle it, so I was elected. I did not mind at all. She was 
grateful to me, and I always wanted to be a nurse as a child. Well almost immediately 
after her bout with menopause, I fainted abruptly one Saturday morning. I was carried to 
bed by my father. When I became alert again, my mother gave me a long story about 
going out to buy clothes for a lady. I did not get the connection until much later. It was 
my first period. 

There was a time when my parents sent both of us to the Jewish Children Camp for 
two weeks. I hated it, I felt so alone there. All the girls seemed to know more than I 
about boys and periods. This was before mine came. My sister would not talk to me, 
once she found out. At that time, she always had a way to isolate me from the others. 

She had a German Jewish girlfriend, Ursula, who was a real put-on. She apparently went 
to Shanghai as a baby, then to Cuba and to USA. Her entire family was still living, even 
her grandmother. Later our parents became friends with them. When I overheard my 
mother confide to that grandmother about me, I was so embarrassed. She told her how 
innocent I was, by not knowing about my period or anything about sex. I felt like 
crawling under the table with shame. 

My father had different problems. His co-workers always ridiculed him. They said 
things to hurt him like “Jews are rich, what are you doing working here” and they even 
said to him “The Nazis made a mistake letting you go, they should have killed you with 
the rest of the Jews.” Since his language was too poor to argue back, he would try to tell 
jokes, and that would get him even further ridicule. He worked out a carpool with 
them, due to the long ride daily, and he wanted to save wherever possible. So he went 
with them. They stopped at the bar on the way home. And although he did not enjoy 
drinking, he trying to prove his masculinity to the other workers by having one or two 
drinks. 

Whenever possible, my mother would save penny by penny out of her meager food 
budget. She was dependent on him for driving. In Hamburg she could walk to the stores, 
here she had to ride a greater distance and buy groceries for a week. He was aware of the 
items and money spent. She asked for a little hand money for the most necessary clothes, 
and small toilet articles. She received very little, but somehow, did wonders with it. She 
would only buy things that were on sale and that we really needed or enjoyed. Often 
when we came home from school, we were surprised by a little something special. 
Sometimes it was a tiny valentines card or a piece of chocolate or new underwear, socks 
or another clothing item. She had great fun offering us a surprise, even when she denied 
herself something new or lunch out. She could never bring herself to splurge on herself. 
She even bought my father all his clothing, for he was too tired to shop at night when he 
got home. She even got up to make him breakfast every morning, while it was still dark 
out. And at night when he came home late, she would warm up his meal, since the rest of 
the family had already eaten. She would even give him a better meal than the rest of us, 
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for he said he could not eat most vegetables. All our special occasions were celebrated 
with great enthusiasm and gifts, no matter how large or small the gifts were, he always 
was included. She kept a neat house and tried to be as cheerful as possible. We moved a 
few times to different apartment buildings, but in general they were similar. When it 
came to decide on which high school to attend, I picked a city- wide girls vocational high 
school. The reason for my choice was three-fold, I was assured a job after graduation, the 
school offered a variety of vocations, and I would not have to transfer schools if we 
moved again. The vocation I was seeking was beauty school, which was taught in classes 
in the upper two years. So I started with dressmaking, also a favorite of mine. However, 
the second year I had to train under an obnoxious, mean witch of a sewing teacher. She 
seemed to me like another Nazi. She was hated by all, but seemed to pick on me the 
most. Once while she was absent for a week, due to illness, I finished making a whole 
dress on my own. When she returned, she called me a liar and said that could not have 
possibly made it on my own. I was so angry, I was ready to quit school, but the woman 
vice principal stood up for me, and talked some sense into both of us. When the eleventh 
grade finally came around for me, and I could have taken Beauty Culture, I could not. 

My mother would not let me. She said it would be too taxing on my flat feet. I always 
had trouble with my feet, probably due to poor shoes during the war. So she would not 
give me the fifteen dollars it took to buy the beauty kit, necessary to start my desired 
vocation. I was very upset. My mother reasoned that Bookkeeping is much more lady- 
like and professional. Besides she felt, that I would have a better chance at meeting “Mr. 
Right”. I suppose she was right, but my main ambition and creativeness seemed lost 
forever. 

My poor sister had it worse, for she went to the regular public high school for our 
district. When we moved to another apartment, it meant, that she would transfer to 
another high school. This school was notorious for trouble. The kids in this school 
consisted of poor black and poor white, and they had many gang fights. My school had a 
few trouble makers as well, but I kept my nose clean and became an honor student and 
teachers pet. So at the eleventh grade, Ellen dropped out of school rather than face the 
troubled atmosphere at the new school. 

I was working part-time after school first in Five and Ten Cent store, which is 
similar to K-Mart, and then at an office doing filing, which I hated. I introduced my 
sister to the work, which she enjoyed, with more difficult tasks added as a full-time 
position. 
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10. Rita's Graduation and Marriage 

As I worked daily to increase my speed on the typewriter, adding machines and 
Dictaphones, mimeograph and ditto machines, I realized my slowness and disinterest in 
machines altogether. But I bit the bullet, I would have a good paying job, if I graduated. 
The teacher was pleasant and I could play the lady, my mother wanted me to play, with 
an easy office job. Two of my best friends were also taking Office Machines. One was a 
superior A student, while the other did worse than me. The A student was Mary Ada, 
who got a secretarial job at the nearby University of Pittsburgh. She was doing well and 
seemed happy. I was working as an office clerk, doing all variety of jobs in the student 
accounts office for the same university. I typed bills, waited on students for their 
registration of courses and accounts, developed micro film, and acted as page to deliver 
large checks in person. I enjoyed the freedom and trust, when I was asked to do the 
latter, on occasion. Since the office had more than one boss, it was difficult to please 
them both. 

One day, after work Mary Ada and I were going to visit an indoor pool at the 
Young Men and Women's Hebrew Association which was near the university. However, 
she forgot to meet me. I felt deserted in the swimming pool. I tried to get swimming 
lessons from the lifeguard on duty. He took no interest in teaching me, and didn’t even 
stay to guard me from drowning. I later, found out he was shy. So I kicked, floated, and 
tried to swim to the best of my knowledge in the shallow end of the pool. But my 
swimming across the pool, got in the way of the lap swimming of the young man, who 
just entering the pool. When he saw my efforts, he yelled instructions to me, between 
his lap swimming. I was grateful to him and stayed for nearly three hours. I felt good 
and successful at my new sport. When I realized the time, I got scared to go home in 
the dark. The young man offered me a ride, I was grateful, for taking the streetcar meant 
walking in the dark. So we, Jim and I met. 

We saw each other every night thereafter, dating, talking, swimming, whatever. He 
would play basketball almost nightly, and we swam laps afterwards. Then we would get 
an ice cream or pizza after our workout. It was fun, even washing or waxing his car in 
the park was enjoyable. As long as we did things together. It may seem like an 
inexpensive date, but we were both brought up to be thrifty. He was a civil engineer with 
a highway and bridge design engineering company. I was making money working in the 
office at the University of Pittsburgh, so we could afford going out more expensively. 
And yet a visit to the airport, movie or picnic was grand. He was so proud of me and I of 
him. The first night, when he brought me home, I introduced him to my parents, who 
were getting ready for bed at nine PM, due to my father's early rise for work. The abrupt 
meeting took them by surprise and they were uncomfortable. Jim went to visit two of his 
two aunts, Belle and Harriett, to tell them about what a beautiful girl he met. I guess, I 
seemed like a mermaid to him, whom he caught. 

My high school graduation was in May 1959. I finished my course work by 
February 1958, so I was working already before my high school graduation. He was of 
course invited, along with my family. I just had to meet his parents, due to his 
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excitement for me. We met and had dinner thereafter every Friday, right after work. It 
was a great meal with whipped potatoes and roast beef or chicken and vegetables. It was 
better than home, for my mother did not fuss over the meal. But she did not ask for 
compliments throughout the meal, like my future mother-in-law did either. It was hard to 
talk to her, she interrogated, and intimidated me. But I went anyway, every Friday. Later 
during our relationship, Jim and I would attend Friday night services at a reformed 
synagogue, Temple Israel. We also enjoyed the short services. Jim was great and so was 
his father. He was always quiet, peaceful and intelligent when he spoke. I would picture 
Jim to be that way when he got older. His dad worked as a Federal Civil Service 
Investigator. He traveled, dressed sharp, and was true to his wife. What a catch. He even 
helped doing the dishes with his wife. Later, I helped while we talked. Somehow Jim’s 
mother couldn't see what I saw in Jim nor what he saw in me. 

So I proudly graduated with honor, in my white robe and tussled hat. My blond 
hair was long and curly. My parents and Jim were pleased, but did not really appreciate 
my education, but liked my working in an office. My new boyfriend was not what my 
parents had in mind, so soon after my high school graduation. But then I was already 
nineteen, and girls then got married even at eighteen. Jim, at twenty three, did not 
impress people due to his very thick glasses, short crew cut hair and his boyish way of 
dressing and smiling. I however, looked beyond his looks, and could see a beautiful 
person inside and outside. He was sincere, honest, bright, lovable and had a great 
physique, due to his sports activities. Never mind the facade, the interior is what counts, 
and clothing can be changed. So we became engaged soon after our meeting. We met in 
May, got engaged in July, and married the following May 10, 1959 in Temple Beth 
Israel. 


Since our wedding reception was over earlier than expected, we went to the airport 
much earlier than necessary. It was around five o'clock when we left for the airport. The 
plane was scheduled to leave at nine that night, but did not leave until after midnight. 
When we finally got on the plane, we were so relieved from all the tension, that we went 
to sleep on the plane. We were so exhausted when we finally arrived at our Deauville 
Hotel at five AM, we just fell into bed. 

Our honeymoon was so pleasant at a Miami Beach luxury hotel. Everything was 
half-priced, due to the off season. It was May and it was extremely humid there. 
However, we felt as though we went to heaven, everything was so plush. The lobby 
or the hotel had white marble floors and walls with, heavy white carpet insets in the 
seating area. There were indoor and outdoor pools, spas, ocean, dining rooms and 
cabaret theatre, all at the Deauville Hotel. I bought a crazy multicolored bathing suit, 
straw hat and purple sun glasses, and felt so rich and extravagant. 

When we returned from our honeymoon, we rented a second floor apartment, which 
was wallpapered according to our wishes. The residential old home was owned by very 
distant relatives. We were real proud to have all new furniture, we bought wholesale, 
through another distant uncle in the furniture business. Our living room and kitchen table 
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set arrived on time, but our bedroom did not, until six months later. In the meantime, we 
lived with mattress on bedrails and used crates as night tables. We were very happy. 

My brother-in-law, Steve, was away in the Army. He never met me before, but was 
now discharged to come home. We were so excited. I wanted to make a good 
impression on him, so I invited him to dinner. We had his favorite meal, steak. Since I 
was brought up in Germany, I never knew how to cook a steak, or deep fried anything. 
Well, Steve liked steak and French fries. I bought the largest steak, a round steak, which 
is tough by nature. I was nervous, so I started cooking early and he was late coming 
over. The steak, needless to say came out like shoe leather. The French fried potatoes 
turned out soggy and oily. I did not heat up the oil first. When Steve, could not stab the 
meat nor cut it or chew it, I thought the dessert will prove me to be a good cook. But on 
the contrary, the biscuit was hard with the strawberry and whip cream topping. For a 
more relaxed atmosphere, I recommended we sit in the living room on the sofa. When he 
tried to pierce the biscuit, it went sailing across the room. The strawberries and whip 
cream went with it. I was so surprised and ashamed. But after a minute, we all howled 
with laughter. 
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11. JUGGLING MARRIAGE, CAREER AND MOTHERS. 


After we were married, we still continued to visit Jim's parents on a regular basis. 
Usually Friday nights, for that was the beginning of Sabbath. We either went to Jim's 
parents' house or they, on occasion would come to our apartment. On Sundays, we 
would visit my parents, usually for dinner. On occasion, they would come to visit us. 

To please our parents when holidays came like Thanksgiving, we would often eat dinner 
twice, once at each of our parent’s homes. 

After we were married for one year, we bought a home in Scott Township, a 
suburban development near Pittsburgh. The development was nick named “Fertile 
Valley”, due to so many pregnancies there. A hospital was located next to the entrance of 
“Fertile Valley”. Our house was a simple two-story buff brick colonial, sitting on a 
hillside, so that there were six steps to the front door. The backyard was tiered into two 
separate lots, with the embankment facing our large patio area. Jim erected a simple mesh 
fence and put concrete steps into the clay embankment with pick and shovel, a very 
hard laborious job. I planted myrtle, a ground cover, and some fir shrubs on the 
embankment. 

Then within two years of my marriage, my parents' marriage broke up. My 
mother and sister moved in with Jim and me. Well, it was pure hell for us Not only were 
we still newlyweds, but I was pregnant with my first child, and Jim was back in school 
studying for his master’s degree in engineering at Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
had an assistantship that paid for his tuition and enough for us to live. In addition he 
worked part-time at an engineering company designing bridges. I gave up my job as 
office clerk after two years of work, I was busy redecorating our new home. I also had to 
type my husband's thesis and I was not feeling too chipper, due to my pregnancy. 

On April 1, 1961, my sister married another Jim with whom she went steady for 
at least seven years. He was planning to live in California, and it was a quick decision on 
my sister's to marry him and go along to California. My mother went with them. It was 
not an easy life for any of them. It was a new state, climate, marriage and togetherness of 
the three that made it difficult. Both Jim and Ellen found work there, but when Ellen 
became pregnant and had Pamie, she quit work and stayed home. 

On June 16,1961, 1 delivered our first child, a sweet six and a half pound girl, we 
named Belinda. She had a lot of black hair, very orange complexion, rosy cheeks, and 
button nose. She was very pretty for a new bom baby. The nurses all enjoyed her long 
enough hair to place a bow in it. Belinda had an orange complexion because I eat so 
many carrots while pregnant so that the baby would have good eyesight. I guess it was an 
old wives' tale, for it did not work. She required glasses even sooner that Jim did as a 
child, on a Friday. 

Belinda had some difficulty in delivery, for the cord was wrapped around her 
shoulder. That may have caused her to be a bit apprehensive and colicky. She cried a lot 
and made me very nervous, that I was not doing enough for her. She took very short naps 
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during the day and at night. So I was completely worn out and so was she. 
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12. MOVE TO AKRON, OHIO AND BOB SHOWS UP 


After Jim received his master’s degree in Civil Engineering from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, he accepted a job as a “Senior Stress Engineer” with Goodyear 
Aerospace Corporation in Akron, Ohio. We rented a nice apartment in a large three story 
red brick apartment building. It had many tenants and entrances from the front and rear. 
The owner with teenaged daughters lived directly below us. They seemed so nice to 
permit us to move into the building with our one year old baby when they never before 
permitted children in the building. 

When Christmas came, we partied with two other young couples, who also had a 
small baby each. After living there for approximately two months, I became pregnant. 
Our lease was up after eleven months and then we had a free month. But we moved a 
month earlier, because we wanted to move before the baby was born. 

We rented a three bedroom ranch home in a nice residential neighborhood. Our new 
next door neighbors were professionals also renting a house. There was a driveway 
between each house, our backyards were all connected and grassy. The lady next door 
was named Gayle. She was married to Dave, a pediatrician. They had two very 
handsome sons about three and five years old. Because Belinda was only two now, she 
did not quite fit in, but she liked having a sand box next door and an old swing set left 
behind. I could actually sit outside and sun myself. It was nice also to talk with the 
educated neighbors who wanted their children to have pre schooling at home. Gayle and 
another mother participated in teaching a total of four children. I wanted ours to be 
included, although Belinda at two years of age was really a little too young. I offered to 
teach the four plus and our Belinda, German. I used German story books, songs and 
taught the German alphabet. The kids loved it. And I understand, that even now, after 
twenty eight years, they still remember my teaching them German. 

After living there only one month, our second child arrived on time. We named 
him Robert Keith Mandel. Robert for your late Uncle Bob, just as we named Belinda 
after our late Grandfather Boris Mandel. In the Jewish religion, one names a child only 
after a deceased person to honor the dead. It is also to save guard the child from being 
identified with someone who might not be honorable, while still living. Although, I 
always enjoyed the unusual, creative and beautiful difference of first names, the name 
Bob was always very special to me. 

When Bob arrived, he was seven pounds and fourteen ounces, quite a little man for 
such a little five foot two mother. But the extra weight made him a much easier child to 
live with. He ate well, slept well and was quiet most of the time. In the Jewish religion, 
after a boy is eight days old he is circumcised by a Mohel, a person who does nothing but 
circumcisions. The Mohel came to the hospital and performed the circumcision. All went 
well at the hospital and a few days later, we finally both went home. Now, I could have 
gone home before ten days went by. I certainly felt good enough, but due to the 
celebration of the “Brith” (circumcision), all the aunts, uncles and cousins were there at 
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our newly rented house. They slept all over the floors, sofas, beds and Jim assured me, it 
would be a most uncomfortable for me to return home at that time. So when Bobby and I 
returned home from the hospital, we only spent a few hours together with the extended 
family. I remember, my first set back from Belinda's awkward greeting of snubbing me 
when I arrive with baby in arm. When I sat down on the sofa, I asked her to meet him, 
but she pinched his leg instead. She was apparently jealous of the new addition, and 
resented her mother's absence. I guess, at two it is overwhelming. 

After they all left, we four got along very well. Our neighbors and friends became 
our extended family. We had kids in common and enjoyed getting together often. All 
our friends and the few neighbors we kept in touch with, were very intelligent 
professionals. Some of our neighbors were working class, but the professionals were 
only renting the houses and planned to stay only for a short term. Once a month, Gayle, 
next door, would invite as many as twenty women for coffee. She always invited a 
political speaker, as well. She was a women's liber, and felt if we are to enjoy the time 
together, we might as well get an education with it. She used her time wisely, was 
mother of three children under five years old, plus studied nursing and had political 
involvement to better the plight of women. She was and is an incredible woman. I am 
most fortunate to have met her. She was always cheerful, helpful and honest with her 
feelings. 

When Jim came home later than usual from work, one evening. It took two of his 
coworkers to bring him home. He was on crutches. He broke his ankle playing basketball 
after work, and was in a cast. Since I did know how to drive, It was difficult to shop for 
groceries, with two little babies in a stroller. It was no easy trip, crossing the railroad 
tracks with the stroller. This is when Gayle, was the most help to me. Rather than doing 
the shopping or driving me, she gave me wings forever. She taught me how to drive once 
or twice a week, whenever Jim could be home to watch the children. Her children had to 
be looked after as well. She was a smashing success with me. In a matter of two months, 
in the worst weather of the year, I learned how to drive. When I took the driver’s test, I 
passed with flying colors and a 98-99 score. I did not even have to complete my parallel 
parking as the policeman riding with me was so convinced that I took driving school 
lessons. All Gayle wanted as a reward was a reassured promise to teach other women 
how to drive. She is a noble lady. Since she had little money at the time, I bought her a 
raincoat she needed. The driving gave me wings, and made me feel more secure and 
happy. 

We also had another couple, who we saw regularly. He was an mechanical 
engineer and inventor, and she a teacher with equal or better intelligence than my dear 
neighbor Gayle. This couple were named Roger and Royce. They wanted to conceive a 
child very much, but couldn't. Then one day she found out, that she had a tumor as large 
as a grapefruit in her womb. What a disappointment and fear. They adopted a cute baby 
girl, and surprisingly within a year or so they conceived and bore a healthy boy of their 
own. We were so happy for them. Roger helped invent the balloon safety device for 
impact in car accidents. 
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As much as we enjoyed the few friends we met in Akron, we could not wait to get 
away from the general area. It seemed lacking in culture and beautiful parks. Jim was 
over- worked with the multi-million dollar inventions he had to design for the aerospace 
industry. He was constantly thinking about its success, dangers and practicalities. 

Then one day, we attended a wedding in Cleveland, Ohio and met one of Jim's old 
schoolmates from Carnegie Institute of Technology. He was professor at Syracuse 
University. Jim said many times before, that he wished he would have been a medical 
doctor or professor. Here was another golden opportunity to build himself up with more 
education. John, his ex-classmate, called him within a few days to ask him if he would 
like a fellowship to go to graduate school in Civil Engineering at Syracuse University. Of 
course, the answer was easily made by me. Jim got cold feet, once he realized the 
difficulty of moving again, the distance from his parents, and the long road of striving 
towards the Ph.D. But we accepted. 
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13. MOVE TO SYRACUSE, NY AND JIM RECEIVES A PH.D. 


When Jim’s friend, John, gave Jim and me information regarding Syracuse, it 
sounded so great and inviting. Now that we were here in person, it seemed bleak and 
dismal. Old married student housing was old small second world war modular 
prefabricated dwellings. There were many of them, usually two or three units joined 
together in a row with nothing but weeds and grass between. There were no trees, 
flowers, or scrubs. That was at the bottom of the hill At the top of the hill. In the midst of 
muddy clay ground situated around a future circular playground were four two-story red 
brick buildings that were called New Slocum Heights, or new married student 
housing. Well, we found out that we were fortunate to qualify for the brand new housing 
because Jim was an army veteran with two or more children. We occupied the first 
apartment in Building B-33. Each building housed four families on the first floor and 
four families above. Two buildings were facing each other with a courtyard between. 

The first floor had a continuous concrete porch and upstairs was the same, except it had a 
fenced in front. The porch was only five foot deep and ran along the entire front 
entrances of all the apartments. It was bleak without grass at first, but the two-bedroom 
apartments were brand new and had large windows. So the couples, with no other means 
of entertainment except each other, formed a close comradely. Some friendships were 
formed among the women for coffee and among the men playing ball. Plus we had 
weekly get-togethers or cocktail parties Friday or Saturday nights. It was fun for a while, 
but got somewhat monotonous and out of hand, when some got drunk. We stopped going. 

I took advantage of the weekly get-together once by having it as a surprise 
thirtieth birthday party for Jim. Jim did not want a party, for he was depressed being a 
student at his age. Jim questioned often why he was there, but I always reminded him of 
how much pressure there was in his job in the aerospace industry. This was definitely his 
last chance to continue his education, for we were both tired of the student life and 
moving. 

Near the end of our two and a half year term living in the temporary housing, where 
most people stayed for only nine months to a year to earn a Master’s degree, I started to 
attend art courses at Syracuse University. I enjoyed the courses and getting out of the 
cramped apartment very much. So on a regular basis, Jim would stay home to watch the 
children during my absence. We had four different sets of neighbors in the next door 
apartment alone, while we were staying in the Married Student Housing. What a way to 
learn about humanity. 

The tight living quarters were very confining and made us want to crawl walls 
during two and one half years we lived there. The art lessons helped me to get out and 
express myself. Also Jim took us to nearby state and county parks over the weekends for 
picnics and later camping. We were very organized, with the tent in the well of the 
backseat and a mattress for the kids to sleep on. Our rations and tools were packed in 
boxes in the trunk. We increased our camping ground distance from home with each 
experience we had. So one weekend we went to Allegheny State Park in Pennsylvania It 
was a large forest. There were black bears, raccoons and skunks nearby. At one time a 
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skunk got under our picnic table, while we were eating our dinner. It was already dusk 
out, and the skunk felt safe. We all froze in our seats. Jim camped with the Boy Scouts 
when he was young and knew what to do. Often we would enjoy hiking in a local park 
with our small children, both under six years of age. We often tried to teach them to 
swim, for Jim and I loved swimming and believed it was important to know. It was 
useless, even other swimming teachers could not give them security in water. 

Then in 1967, Jim was the first of the group in Civil Engineering to receive a Ph.D. 
He was also offered a professorship in Civil Engineering at Syracuse University. We 
were delighted not to have to move too far. There were many nice parks and the 
opportunity for recreation, which we would not find in most big cities. So we accepted 
the job at Syracuse University. We learned to skate, ski downhill and cross country, sail 
a small sunfish sailboat, took up ballroom dancing, gardening, biking and more camping. 

We took advantage of the summer vacation between graduation and the start of 
Jim's new job. We felt that we all earned it. We took a cross-country trip camping 
vacation. We bought a brand new, 1967, bright red. Dodge Coronet to take the trip, but it 
was not air conditioned. We skimped wherever possible, and taking a trip across the 
country to see all the National Parks was Jim's boyhood dream. The trip took six weeks. 
We camped most nights except once a week, usually on Fridays (our Sabbath), we got 
cleaned up and stayed at a motel along the road. We visited Jim’s brother Steve in 
Colorado Springs Colorado. Then we crossed the Rocky Mountains and stayed at Mesa 
Verdi National Park. 

The road coming into Mesa Verdi National Park was very winding and narrow, 
without shoulders. It was extremely scary upon looking down the cliff side. We went 
into the Indian cliff side dwellings. They were built under the top of the Mountain 
(mesa). It was dangerous to enter the cliff side dwellings. There were no roads, only 
steep ladders to reach them from the mesa. The dwelling is entered through one small 
tunnel, with about a two foot diameter crawl space. We climbed down the ladder, each of 
us with a child of ours in front of us, to keep them safe. It was a bit tricky and scary, to 
say the least. We next camped at the south rim of the Grand Canyon National Park. The 
colors and rock formations were breathtaking. It is so large that you lose sight of just how 
big it is. 

Because our car was not air conditioned, we left Grand Canyon National park at 
midnight, hoping to cross the desert to Los Angeles, California before it became too hot. 
But while crossing the Mohave desert, the temperature reached 119 degrees Fahrenheit in 
Middle of the Desert California. It was a very small town and did not have a motel. 
Because it was so hot, we placed wet washcloths on our heads, under our sombreros, and 
drove one hour to Indio California and immediately checked into a motel. In the morning 
we left for Los Angeles, just about one to two hours away. 

And when we got to Los Angeles, we stayed for a whole week with our relatives, 
Aunt Harriet and her two children Barbie and Steve. It was such a relief to feel civilized 
again We left L.A. and went via Los Vegas to reach the northern route to return to the 
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east. We stayed one night in Los Vegas. Rather than leave our children with a babysitter, 
we took turns visiting a casino. We had little money and feared losing the little we had so 
we limited ourselves to very little dollars for gambling. Since we did not trust hotel staff 
to babysit our children, we also could not see any great entertainment as we planned. 

After Los Vegas, we camped at Zion National Park along a little muddy stream 
called the Virgin River. The scenery was beautiful. Zion National Park is often called a 
photographer’s paradise. On the way to Great Teton Mountains and Yellowstone 
National Parks in Wyoming, we visited Timpanogos Cave National Monument. We saw 
large stalactites and stalagmites hanging from the ceiling inside the caves, very much like 
icicles. But they were very slow growing calcified deposits, some as long as three to five 
feet long and perhaps up to two feet in diameter. 

We next camped at Great Teton Mountains and Yellowstone Parks. Yellowstone 
National Park is the home of many types of terrain. They range from volcanic landscapes 
with geysers and boiling mud to beautiful waterfalls, mountains and a beautiful large 
lake. There were large brown and grizzly bears, which we saw, very close to our 
campsite. We felt nervous at night because everyone else had hard campers and we slept 
in a tent. But the scenery in Yellowstone Park is breathtaking like no other we have ever 
seen. 


We left to return home. On the way we visited the Badlands and Mount 
Rushmore. We were tired of traveling, six weeks was certainly enough. We stopped to 
visit Jim’s parents, and then home to Syracuse. 

Before we left Syracuse for the cross-country trip, we moved into a duplex 
apartment near Momingside Cemetery, approximately one mile from Syracuse 
University. Our backyard actually bordered on the cemetery. Upstairs lived a very neat, 
intelligent and retired farm couple. Their names were Pete and Dottie. They were about 
sixtyish but very well kept. Especially Dottie, she was clean as a whistle and smartly 
dressed with never a hair out of place even when dressed casually. Pete was extremely 
tall, about six foot four, and he walked with stooped shoulders from all his hard work in 
the past. They were a tremendous couple for us to look up to. They raised two daughters 
who were married with children. Dottie and Pete would visit them often by car, although 
they lived in Pittsburgh and South Carolina. One time Dottie gave me a tip to order 
towels through a South Carolina textile company. I got the towels for practically nothing, 
and still own them, now twenty five years later. Pete helped Jim with planting and 
cultivating the most productive vegetable garden we ever had. It was located behind our 
house and consisted of a space equal to the dimensions of the house, approximately 
twenty feet by forty feet. 

This patch of land proved to be extraordinarily productive, with the largest 
tomatoes, corn, and other vegetables we ever saw. Jim, Pete and Dottie were most proud. 
She grew the seedlings from seeds for months with a light bulb in the basement. Pete and 
Jim dug up the ground, planted and weeded. Pete knew his chemicals for fertilization, 
and the PH balance of the ground, for he worked for Agway for a number of years. My 
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only drawback was that it was so close to the cemetery. My hang-up was strictly, what 
my mother would call, natural fertilizer from the dead. It kept bugging me to such 
a degree, that I could not eat anything from the garden for quite a while. 

Belinda was now six and Bob four, they had a wonderful time with their new 
surroundings, swing set, neighborhood children and of course the newly adopted 
extended family of Pete and Dottie. Often the children or we would visit them upstairs. 
Dottie acted like a grandmother to them. We played bridge with them, after I took 
lessons. We also enjoyed the company of several other neighborhood couples. A1 and 
Barbara were our next door neighbors, he was a cosmetic salesman and she a housewife 
with a small baby girl. He gave Jim a pair of figure skates that were a little too big, but it 
got Jim interested in ice skating. Jim taught himself how to ice skate and later taught me 
and the children. 
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14. RITA GETS EDUCATED AND HAS MANY CAREERS 


It is June 1969 and the children have their joint birthday party, as always. Except 
this time, we are on the backyard lawn of our newly bought suburban colonial home. 
There are quite a few neighborhood children, plus newly established classmate friends of 
both sexes to entertain and make comfortable. Belinda and Bob are enjoying themselves 
in our new green environment and new friends. The kids have been going to school here 
now since April. Their birthdates are only two days and two years apart, so we always 
picked a convenient Saturday, when all concerned could pitch in and enjoy themselves. 
However, the load for food, drinks, and entertainment was usually left for me. So no 
matter how much planning went into the party, the last minute preparation and carrying 
out all the details became a chore. But it was a happy one. This time the children were 
six and eight, and really could have helped, but they didn't. They had a good time, and I 
felt that was all that was necessary. 

In the future, we planned parties with themes for both the children and ourselves. 
The children once had a Hawaiian luau and camping party. We, adults had game parties, 
once with an international theme with small flags and name tags. 

The party that comes to mind was our tenth wedding anniversary party, where I 
secretly invited ten people for dinner. Since I wanted Jim to be surprised, I played a silly 
trick on him. He had built us a new ping pong table, which came apart into two five foot 
by four and one half foot tables. Our dining room was not large enough to accommodate 
the table, nor the number of guests. So I asked Jim to carry up the ping pong table from 
the basement and set up in the living room table in front of our long ninety inch sofa. We 
had enough chairs to seat the ten guests with the sofa seating. I bought us a very 
contemporary patterned dinner service set. Then I began to place ten dinner plates out 
onto the cloth covering ping pong table. Jim thought I was crazy, when I suggested 
bringing up the table, but he did not know that I planned a big tenth wedding anniversary 
party and secretly invited ten people for dinner. This was my second surprise party for 
Jim. The last one was in Student Housing for Jim's thirstiest birthday, a party success. 
This time, it was to be romantic along with pride of our new home. We just moved in 
one week ago, and I wanted to show it off to all our friends. Everyone, including Jim, had 
a good time. 

I started my art education during our stay in Married Student Housing. First, I took 
a few private painting lessons from a local artist. And then I took art courses at Syracuse 
University. Although the art classes stimulated my excitement and interest in art, I felt 
that it was not practical enough for me. I talked with my academic adviser, a wonderful 
lady Nancy Gelling, who unfortunately is now dead due to breast cancer. She advised me 
to take Interior Design courses on campus. I followed her advice and got accepted after 
showing my portfolio. 

I had problems with some of the faculty in the Interior Design Department, because 
I was taking the courses on a part-time student basis. The professor did not want 
housewives in his class. He fought to keep me out, but the Nancy Gelling stood up for 
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me, because I was a matriculated student. After I took a few more courses, while 
working in a furniture store, I received a phone call from Nancy, my adviser. She said 
that I could earn an Associate degree in Arts and Science, if I only finished nine more 
credits in Liberal Arts. Jim and I discussed it, and realized it was in my better interest for 
my future employment, to finish what I started. I never thought that I would ever get a 
degree, since I was taking the variety of courses only for self-interest. I finished my nine 
credits, by take three advance credit exams in different levels of German. I never got 
credit for my German knowledge before. But the head of the German department, was 
not happy to give me the credit. He claimed, that my German dialect was actually better 
than his, and it was too easy for me to pass. Well, after I got my Associate degree, I was 
inspired to get my Bachelor’s degree. 

I quit my part-time furniture sales position, and went to school full time. It was 
1975, and the children were 1 1 and 13. I went to school all my life, it seems and here 
was my last opportunity to have a proud self-image, plus have an enjoyable, creative, yet 
practical outlet for my artistic talent and interest. It seemed so right, the children were 
capable to manage on their own. Our new house and location was great for them to walk 
to Shoppingtown Mall, which was less than a mile away. The neighborhood was secure 
with families of similar middle-class professionals. Jim was secure in his job and had 
evenings and weekends off from work. At last, I could work on my own, to better my 
image to myself, my family and friends, plus be a more contributing member of 
society with a profession of my own. I wanted to be self-supportive, in case I ever 
needed to be on my own. 

The furniture sales position was only for short term, and I did not really feel 
important as Jim was with his degree, knowledge and position. I gave my life so far to 
perpetuate Jim's career and education, and then to the children's welfare and education. 
Now it was time now for me to do something for myself. I never felt enough real 
satisfaction in raising our children though even though I was always proud of their decent 
and soft-spoken ways. I was never ashamed to take my children anywhere, they always 
behaved beautifully in stores, restaurants, and homes we visited. I took great pride in 
teaching our children how to read, write and enjoy nature. To this day, they enjoy the 
outdoors, camping, and animals. But, I thought, there must be more to life, than just 
working toward fulfilling everyone else’s expectations, except my own. 

So here I was a 38 year old student with mostly 19-21 year olds. I felt very alone. It 
was difficult because of my heavy school load, plus my home duties. I was always home 
for dinner, yet my family felt they were missing Mom, nightly as I did my homework at 
home. I did whatever literary research needed to be done during the weekdays at the 
library or during the days. 

To make matters worse, just less than a half of a year prior to my graduation, I 
lost my mother, Mutti, on January 21, 1978. She had not been feeling too well ever 
since her sister, Edith, died in Germany during the fall of 1977. Jim warned me. He 
noticed during our last Christmas visit at her apartment, she did not look good at all. I 
immediately took her to her internist for a check-up. The doctor asked her if she had any 
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difficulty breathing. He checked her heart with an EKG. She also had high blood 
pressure, and recently diabetes. There seemed to be nothing she could eat, that was 
pleasant to her. I felt helpless. 

I felt a great loss and still do, for my darling mother was always so considerate of 
me and my family. She build her whole life around us, my sister and me, and then our 
families. She was always shopping, not for herself, but for us, her family. I contacted my 
sister, whom I had not seen for more than ten years. She and her family came for the 
funeral. 

I took off for one week to mourn and then went back to my studies. I felt a great 
loss, yet I had to finish what I started. I seemed cold on the outside to stay strong on 
the inside to finish my objectives. To graduate I had to complete a thesis of my own. For 
my thesis topic, I chose to plan a remodeling of a domiciliary care facility in our 
community. It was being investigated by an architect separately, from me to see if the 
space would be a successful area to remain for ambulatory patients. When I had to 
defend my thesis, a year later I was told by my advisor, that the topic was boring. I was 
confident about my work because what I was doing was more practical than the 
superficially beautiful spaces presented by other students. I had a real space, practical and 
easy to check up on. I enlisted the help of the hospital staff, and fire marshal for fire 
codes. I had prices, an actual kitchen layout with real equipment and many different 
activity centers and a cafeteria. 

When I finally received the nod, that I passed and could graduate, I was relieved. I 
did want to not wish to spend another minute with these people. I did not attend my 
graduation ceremony. All I wanted was out. I also wanted a job and that was another 
dilemma I faced. 

The architects, I applied to for a position, wanted more meticulous and jazzy 
drawings and printing. The furniture stores wanted me to work over the weekends and 
evening hours, and forget my drawings altogether. It seemed at the time that attending 
school was a mistake. I worked for a furniture store for a month or two, and then tried to 
build up a residential-commercial design company of my own. This took guts and a lot 
of hard work on my part. I first had to establish my credit with local companies that I 
could order through. Then I had to leam bookkeeping, and get a sale-tax number. I made 
up a one sheet flyer explaining my new services and all the advantages I could offer the 
public. I called by telephone and by foot on people and businesses to introduce my 
services. I worked late hours every night, walked all day and my return was small Only 
three percent of the people who I contacted requested my services. I thought, it will pick 
up, as long as I leave the literature with them. But I never received any later calls. 
Everyone wanted free advice or bottom price and top quality merchandise. Jim and I 
were both disappointed and not happy, since in addition, I gave up my evenings and 
weekends doing mailings with very little success. 
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Then in January 1979, 1 was hired to work as interior designer for the Veteran’s 
Hospital in Syracuse. Although, it was only a part-time job, I was in charge of all of the 
interior design and there were eleven floors to cover. I thought I was finally going places. 
I worked at my own business, as much as time would permit, plus at least twenty hours at 
my new job at the hospital. I felt so good about myself. My supervisor was very easy to 
work for and we enjoyed working with each other. Since Jim had a good position, 
whatever money I made was considered extra. 

One aspect of my job that was extremely frustrating was the limitations on my 
authority. Every time I wished to order something for a client within the hospital, it had 
to be scrutinized for need, approvals, meet fire-codes, and be on government contracts, 
which were only good for limited time. Often my budget was too limited or my requests 
for purchasing did not meet all the government criteria. Then I had to start all over again 
the following quarter of the fiscal year. I also had five different supervisors to contend 
with, during my seven years of working as interior designer. They had different 
personalities and their own ideas of priorities, and budget cuts, etc. 

I worked for another year or two and then my position was discontinued. Since 
my working record was good with practically no absenteeism, I was offered a part-time 
job as medical illustrator at the same hospital, which I accepted. The job required my 
new responsibilities and I had to take at least take two additional difficult courses, 
biology and Functional Anatomy. My new supervisor was very humble, kind and treated 
me with dignity and respect. We became friends and admired each other for all the 
hardships we met and dealt with in our lives. 

It is now 1989, and in looking back over the period of twenty years, I furthered 
my art interests. I became educated and worked in many artistic dimensions. I often 
would paint sporadically for an art show I wished to be included in, or just for the sake of 
tension relief, or to receive recognition of some kind. I was a member of several art 
guilds, had several one-woman art shows and participated in many local art shows with 
other artists. The children were older now, so Jim and I went on many trips, We visited 
resorts in the Catskill mountains, Israel, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Rome, Athens, 
Antwerp, Hawaii, the Bahamas, Cayman Islands, Sanibel Island in the Florida Keys, 
Stockholm, and even China. In China, we were the quests of the Chinese government. 

Jim lectured on composite materials and I taught art and English. We also toured parts of 
China. We very much enjoyed being together, just the two of us, and had many exiting 
experiences. We took many pictures. The trips inspired me to paint and became the 
subjects of many of my paintings. 

Painting to me is very inspirational, but I am too practical to just paint for myself. 
I need to fulfill also a practical purpose, whenever I do anything. Of course, it means 
giving up whatever free time I have after work, the evenings and the weekends. There is 
no time for television, newspaper, or writing letters. There is time only for the essentials, 
like food-shopping, cooking, eating, cleaning, sleeping and keeping in touch with the 
family and minimal social events. Besides painting the actual picture, there is a 
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Time required to do preliminary studies, buying of art supplies and fabrications of mat- 
boards, framing, labeling and packaging the art for art shows. The satisfaction one 
receives from making others happy, when they want to buy your painting is most 
rewarding. Yet it is difficult for most artists to sell their work on their own. It woke me 
up, when I realized, that I painted already 150 paintings, of which I sold probably fifty 
percent and gave some of the rest away as presents. Some people bought as many as five 
small paintings, some none. Yet when I showed my art at a library, beautifully displayed, 
I did not sell any paintings at all. I was so upset, for a lot of time, money and anxiety 
goes into a show. 

When I first started out, I painted still-life in oils, then I tried acrylics, and finally 
watercolors. I feel the watercolors are the most difficult medium to achieve realism. But 
they are fast, clean and almost hazard-free for the artist to do. Either the painting is a 
success or failure with a watercolor. It is easy to tell, even while in the process of 
painting them. Sol have quick results and it does not produce any fumes or big messes 
in my new home. And it is light, never a heavy medium and cheerful to work with. My 
subject matter is equally versatile, it ranges from floral still-life to landscapes and 
character studies of people to comical studies of animals or people. When I travel, I see 
beauty in every walk of life. This adds to my desire to paint. 
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15. FAMILY TIES AND BREAKS 


Our children resented my working, and missed their kind grandmother Omie, who 
was their grandmother, friend, and confidant. They were fighting peer pressure and 
boredom at school. My sweet children did not wish to be told what to do, nor reminded 
of their duties and responsibilities for the routine chores around the house. Twice we 
took them twice on vacations to overcome their depression and grief. Jim and I took 
them to a country club in the Catskill Mountains for a week. They enjoyed participating 
in the youth activities. In the middle of the next winter, I took them to Disneyworld, Cape 
Kennedy and Bush Gardens in Florida. Jim and I involved them in sports, but nothing 
seemed to improve their attitude towards education and life in general. 

When Bob grew older, he married Terry Lueck and they had lovely daughter who 
they named Lily. He became a union carpenter. Belinda was accepted to Syracuse 
University to study Mechanical Engineering. Jim and I had such high hopes for our 
children. We wanted them, have an easier life, than we or our parents did. 

Jim’s father, Pop-Pop to Belinda and Bob, died after many years of suffering with 
Parkinson disease. Grandma Mandel nursed him thru many difficult years. Pop-Pop died 
in the hospital, after breaking his hip. Jim went down for a week, to nurse Dad and 
Mother, who had developed Bronchitis. He asked me to take over for a week, for he had 
to teach, and I had a week off in between my working schedule. I flew to Pittsburgh, 
while Jim few back to Syracuse to teach. Our children reached maturity quickly with all 
the deaths in the family. First my mother, then my father, and now their Pop-pop, they 
held so dearly. 

Belinda got discouraged with her Engineering program after two years, earned an 
Associate Degree Computer Data Systems and got a job with a bank. After we gave her 
my car, I bought another car, and she learned to drive herself finally at twenty one. She 
hated the menial work and difficult hours. She went back to school and earned Bachelor’s 
Degree in Computer Science. 

Our Aunt Belle died of a heart attack. Aunt Sally and Uncle Abe died almost 
simultaneously. It was a big shock to Mother to see her two sisters die all within a two 
months period. So after a year of Mother going into the hospital for a carotid artery 
operation and other ailments, Jim asked Mother to move to Syracuse, so that we could 
take care of her. A few years after she moved to Syracuse, we discovered, that I had 
breast cancer. 
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16. RITA'S BOUT WITH CANCER 


In the fall of 1986, 1 took the two pre-med courses for further educating myself 
and to apply towards my new job as a Medical Illustrator. I did not enjoy the courses, for 
they were difficult in concept, and physically and mentally straining. We had to work 
with a real cadaver in the Functional Anatomy class and the exams were difficult and 
long. The Biology course, was simple comparatively, but required a lot of reading, 
listening and microscopic viewing. 

So after I completed my coursework, I went for my annual gynecological check- 
up, which went well. Rather than getting a mammogram then, I waited until January. 

In January our new health insurance would make it easier for us to submit bills. It was 
only a matter of a few weeks anyway. It was January 2, 1987 when I went to the 
Radiologist for my annual Mammogram. I was astonished to find out, that there was 
something wrong. When I was called to do additional mammograms and x-rays, I 
figured, it was just another routine double check. However, I was told that they would 
get in touch with my gynecologist, and the Radiologist seemed upset. When my 
gynecologist called me, I was told that I had Stage 1 breast cancer. I remember Jim 
coming in from the yard, and listening in on my conversation. I guess by my shock in my 
voice, he realized that there was something very wrong. So he knew at the same time I 
did. 


I immediately called the surgeon my gynecologist recommended, to set up an 
appointment. Since this was Friday, the earliest I could see the surgeon was Monday at 
his office. Jim and I were in disbelief that this was happening. The doctor went to the 
radiologist, to see the x rays and confirmed it to be a stage 1 calcified cancerous growth. 
He recommended a modified mastectomy as soon as possible. We concurred with 
his opinion, for he was well known to be an exceptionally good surgeon. So while we 
waited for the operating date, January 13th, we had at least two more consultations. One 
was with gynecologist, and another was with a long trusted surgeon, who operated on 
Jim and my mother. We were told that chemotherapy and radiation were not 
recommended after the surgery because this was stage 1 cancer. We were also told that I 
had a ninety percent chance to live a normal life. It sounded almost too good. 

The surgery was to be in two stages, a biopsy, awaiting confirmation while on the 
operating table, and followed by the surgery immediately, if it proved to be cancer. Since 
it was cancer, my breast and lymph nodes under my arm were removed. Jim s was very 
supportive and in complete agreement with me. The operation was a success, but I took 
nearly five hours to recover from the anesthesia. The doctor and Jim seemed worried 
about the delay. Jim stayed too long, most of each day, and I needed my sleep. But he 
was so attached and concerned. It was hard for him to teach classes until I encouraged 
him to do so. He was most depressed for quite a while. Biopsy of my lymph nodes and a 
bone scan were both negative, so we felt positive of a future life together. 
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I started up my own of interior design company again. I felt that it was missing, and I 
must achieve the goal I set out to do. To find customers for my company, I tried to only 
contact businesses. I set up mailing lists from business listings. Using our home PC 
computer I contacted businesses and following up with letters of introduction. I even had 
special letterheads, flyers and new cards made up with my new logo. I invested in 
bookcases, file cabinets, and my own brochures and distant wholesale contacts. At the 
same time, I also continued my part-time position as medical illustrator. 

Then in February 1988, 1 had some excruciating rib pain. I of course, thought it was 
from leaning over the drafting table and dismissed it as bruised ribs. In March I had a 
routine bone scan done. Although, it showed a "hot spot" on my ribs, I explained "I must 
have bruised them". The doctor said it was not cancer, so let's be happy. In May, when I 
had my routine breast check-up, I mentioned the bruise again and asked if she saw the 
"hot spot" in the x rays. She immediately called to see the x rays and ordered me to get 
close up chest x rays taken. About two inches was missing in one of my ribs. 

Jim and I consulted with an oncologist and radiologist, got a second opinion. I 
decided we must take action immediately. I choose to have the harshest chemotherapy 
treatment of 'CAF', Cytoxan, Adriamycin, and 5FU, plus radiation to the rib for ten days. 
The doctor, who gave us a second opinion was well known in cancer research, but had 
little bedside manners. He told me that most patients with only one recurrence have a 
good chance for survival of two to five years. If I took the strongest dose of 
chemotherapy, I would have a better chance to rid myself of any recurrence. 

I saw much worse cases of cancer during my daily encounters with patients in 
the radiation therapy waiting room. I did not feel badly, just a little pain to my ribs, from 
the radiation treatment. But when I received my first dosage of chemo, I was drained, 
worn out and ready for bed. Jim was sitting next to me while I received bag after bag of 
saline solution and the three major drugs intravenously. The first time, it took at least 
three hours. I appreciate all that was done, the care, interest and helpful hints I received 
from the nurses and dietician, and of course, my Jim. At one time, he was so upset when 
I received a needle, he spilled all his coffee when he squeezed his Styrofoam cup, while 
watching me. 

Before my hair fell out, I bought two beautiful wigs, which I enjoyed. They 
looked almost normal. So people complimented me, some scuffed, but I held a proud 
head to be there at all. 

During the six months ordeal, I had a lot of support from my friends, relatives and 
coworkers. My young, smart and congenial oncologist was a delight to talk with. He 
recommended I read “Love, Medicine and Miracles” by Bemie Siegel. It was most 
inspiring and upbeat. It recommended for me to do meditation and visualization to help 
me get rid of my disease. I visited a social worker to help me learn visualization, which 
helped. 


The last treatment was in November 1988. I now only had to visit the doctor for 
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regular check-ups. But my wonderful oncologist. Dr. Dennis Meisner, was leaving for 
Pittsburgh. He was studying to be a bone marrow treatment expert. I then had another 
kind, smart and young oncologist named Dr. Stephen Graziano, who does research. 

I did medical illustrations for him before I got ill. 

Now, I only have to get my medication port flushed monthly with a Heparin solution. 
I get a check-up every three months and feel very well. When we took a Hawaiian trip for 
a week, I felt great. Since my medication port is well hidden under the skin, I can swim 
and go about normal routines. When we returned from our trip, Jim helped me putting in 
fifteen small rose hedge bushes. 

Last September, in 1988, in the midst of all the chemo turmoil, we moved out of 
our old home we had for nearly 20 years. It was a two-story colonial house. Our new one 
story house was a treat to move into, since it was brand new and had all the right colors, 
and touches we ordered. It was after all, built especially for us. It was a marvelous sight 
to behold and enjoy. The interior has high cathedral ceilings and skylights in the living 
room and dining room, while the rest of the house has normal ceilings. There is a new 
deck accessible by large glass sliding dining room doors and the living room fireplace is 
white brick to match the off white carpeting throughout our three bedroom ranch house. 
The bedrooms consist of office, art room and our master bedroom. There are mirrored 
closet doors in our large master bedroom. I made Austrian movable shades of blue to 
match the bedspread in our bedroom and pink balloon shades and valances to frame most 
of our other windows. All seems to be just right, not too fragile, nor overdone, but the 
neutrals and touch of colors just flow like rhythms of soft music throughout our home. 
Jim and all our friends have commented favorably on all aspects of our new home. 

Of course, nothing comes easily, so we at first could not just move in. Our old 
house was sold and our new one was not ready. We moved our furniture into our new 
garage. We stayed for a week with Jim’s mother until our house was finished. We are 
now looking forward to a pleasant year of no returns of bad luck. 

Bob and Terry are expecting their fourth child this September. We are looking 
forward to their happy occasion, plus they are just in the process of buying a house in the 
suburbs of Syracuse. Their four children are Lily, age 6, Katie, age four, Bobby, age 2, 
and Jennie Belle who was just born in September. Our daughter Belinda seems happy and 
calls most evenings. She will be 28 and Bob 26, it seems so far removed from reality, that 
we are grandparents and we are barely 50. I suppose, I should be happy that Bob as well 
as I got started young when we got married and had a family of our own. Bob had had a 
rough life, no breaks, he is happy as a union, carpenter, husband and father. We are 
proud of them for handling their lives so well. 

When Lily was six month’s old, but she developed a cluster of tumors in her 
liver. She received a new liver from a two year old drowned victim at the age of one. 

Her chances to live were very slim, but now she had a second chance at life. She takes 
medication daily to prevent rejection of her liver and manages to get a little better and 
stronger health each year. Nothing seems to phase the two parents, they don’t get 
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excited about much and take each day the way it comes. I always say that my sweet Bob 
is 26, going on 56, for all the experiences he has witnessed and sustained. 

I guess, when push comes to shove, we can all get tougher to carry the load. We 
must even consider, the small inconveniences as stepping stones for big and worse ones 
to come So it was with my mother and father seeing it through the Nazi war and my 
mother and father-in-law's coping with Parkinson’s disease, and my children having to 
work so hard for a living, plus all of the health and financial problems at such a young 
age. My cancer brought us all a little closer together. I can cope with my mother-in-law 
after 30 years of resentment on both sides and my children who after all have come 
forward to help to assist us on many occasions. We love them all so much. Our 
grandchildren are treasures of gold. 
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17. PHOTOGRAPHS OF RITA AND FAMILY 



Rita when Becoming a United States Citizen 




Rita and Jim married - June 16,1959 
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Rita on her Honeymoon 



Rita’s Parents and Sister at Rita’s Wedding 




Rita’s Son Bob after his Bar Mitzvah 
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Rita, Jim, and their Teen Age Children Belinda and Robert in 1983 
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Rita with Grandchildren Katie and Bobby 



Rita and her Daughter Belinda at Belinda’s College Graduation 
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Rita and Jim in Nanjing, China 



Rita Painting in 1963 
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Rita’s Grandchildren in 2004 
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18. SOME OF RITA’S PAINTINGS 
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19. EPILOGUE 


Rita died of breast cancer on September 11, 1991. She was a remarkable, sweet, 
courageous, determined person who overcame many obstacles in life. Because of her and 
her brave mother, who saved her family from the Nazi’s, two more generations of 
Mandel family have been born and prospered. 

After Rita died, her daughter Belinda moved to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
got a good job as a software engineer at a large software company, Unisys. While 
working at Unisys, she met and later married David Anderson. They have an eleven year 
old daughter, Rachel, who is named after Rita. 

Rita’s other grandchildren are also doing well. Lily is now thirty one years old. 
That in itself is a miracle since her transplanted liver is more than thirty years old. Lily 
graduated college with a degree in Human Resources. She married a very nice man. She 
works for a Veterinarian. Katie graduated college with a degree in accounting and 
finance. She has a very good job with Computer Science Corporation. Bobby also 
graduated college with a degree in Mathematics and mathematics education. He is a high 
school mathematics teacher. Jennie works in the infant and toddlers room at the YMCA. 
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